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Art. I. Remarks in relation to the Baptized Youth of the Church. 
[Being the substance of a Report made by Presbyterial appointment. } 


It is a fact of very frequent oceurrence in our times, that persons who 
have been baptized and brought up under gospel ordinances make no dis- 
tinct public profession of religion. Many are wilfully ignorant of the 
distinguishing principles of the church to which they belong. Others, 
who Secs been painfully instructed, and cannot be classed with the ig- 
norant, do not feel sufficient interest in the matter to come to any deci- 
sion, whether those principles are true or false. ‘They have other things 
in their eye, to which practically at least they attach higher importance. 

The fear of becoming unfashionable hinders some. Others are entan- 
gled by legal principles and erronetus views. And not a few who are trul 
convinced in their hearts of their duty, regard the restraints of a holy life 
with dread; they are loath to part with their favorite sins,—they fight 
against their own convictions and at length overcome them. 

From these and similar causes, a greatmany baptized persons in sever- 
al denominations make no public profession. This is a prevailing sin in 
our day. And it is one that deeply affects the interests of the visible 
church. It is with her as with all other communities—in ordinary cir- 
cumstances her increase and continuance must be by the accession of 
those who are brought up within her. And if these accessions do not 
take place congregations must first dwindle. and then after struggling for 
a while, unsuccessfully against the growing evil, become extinct. In 
their place a generation will likely succeed, who may be emphatically 
said “to know not the Lord, nor the mighty works which he hath done ;” 
brought up under the external light of the gospel, yet constantly oppos- 
ing the convictions of its truth and authority, they must eventually be 
“past feeling.” 

These things are of fearful import and ought deeply to affect the friends 
of Zion. If barrenness was regarded under the law as a curse, how much 
more this which is spiritual. It indicates the departure of the Holy Spi- 
rit, whose teaching and remonstrances have been rejected, and unequivo- 
cally threatens particular churches with extinction. “The ground that 
has been often rained on and bringeth forth nothing but briars and thorns 
is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.” 

But while we lament and complain of this growing and portentous evil, 
it ought to be enquired, whether we and our fathers are not in some respect 
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and degree its guilty cause, and whether it is not our own ways that are 
correcting us. Have we done our duty? The means and apportunities 
of instruction are improved, and increased to us, above what they have 
been in any preceding period of time. Have we availed ourselves of 
them, in training up the youth? God still keeps covenant and mercy for 
them that fear him. His promises remain true. His word stands firm. 
“Ifa child is trained up in the way tkat he should go, he will not depart 
from it when he is old,” and, “ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 
He, therefore, is clear and just in this matter. Ours is the blame. 

I would enquire First, have parents and guardians done their duty? 
‘The promise is to you and to your children.” When we take hold by 
faith of any special promise, God will certainly fulfil it, (reserving the time 
and manner in his sovereign hand.) Have you sincerely and earnestly 
taken hold of the promise just mentioned? (Acts ii. 39.) To you it is 
entrusted to lay the foundation and make the first impressions on the 
young mind. If this part is ill done, or not done at all, it is impossible for 
the utmost diligence of others to make up the loss of it. Have you ap- 

lied yourself to this duty with constant prayer, and persevering diligence ? 
Do you make good and earnest endeavors to co-oporate with ministers 
and elders to enlighten the mind and impress the hearts of the children? 
If you do this in theory, or by doctrinal instruction only—if your exam- 
ple be cold and indifferent as respects spiritual things and all life and 
zeal about worldly matters—all endeavors will be unavailing. This I ap- 
rehend is one cause why so many persons baptized make no public pro- 
ession—the worse than heartless example of professors generally. 

When children see pareats and other professors to be very serious and 
devout on the sabbath, but on every other occasion devoted to the world 
—eager to get gain and grow rich—full of conversation and care about 
it, we may preach ‘and teach what we please, they will draw their own 
conclusions: and probably this, that they are as good as those who pro- 
fess religion: nor ought it to be any matter of wonder. 

Second, Let me Pe the Ruling Elder to see that he has done what ap- 
pertains to him, in this matter. To the eldership in a particular congre- 
gation is committed the exercise of government and the administration of 
discipline. It may be a question with some, whether the discipline of the 
church ought to be applied to the case of baptized persons neglecting to 
make a public profession of religion? And for the sake of clearness, | 
would divide this into two questions, and give a brief answer to each of 
them. First, Has a session jurisdiction in the case? Second, Would 
it be for the edification of the sody in present circumstances, to put the 
discipline in full force in such acase? To the first, I answer in the 
affirmative. ‘There may be no express command for it, but if it can be 
proved by good and necessary inference, it ought to be esteemed suffi- 
cient. It is said of Abraham—*“ For I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgment.” (Gen. xviii. 19.) It will be admit- 
ted that his household was the church at that time. All in it were subject 
to his command. The end of his command was that the way of the Lord, 
or all instituted worship might be kept up. From which it is not difficult 
to infer that if they had neglected to do so, their conduct would have been 
deemed censurable. Fora command that may be transgressed with im- 
acs is void. Parents are solemnly bound to “ teach their children dil- 

gently these things,” (Deut. vi. 6,) meaning all the statutes, command- 
ments, and judgments. Whence it may be inferred that children, when 
they come to understanding are as much bound to put “these things in 
practice,” and failing to do so are censurable. ‘‘ Three times in the year 
all thy males shall appear before the Lord thy God,” (Exod. xiii. 15,) 
viz: at the feast of the Passover and unleavened bread, at the feast of the 
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first fruits, and at the feast of ingathering. If any male stayed behind, 
who was capable of attending, he was surely guilty of disobeying a di- 


vine command, and therefore censurable. Ap negneny 0 it would not be 


easy to determine in all cases, who could go, yet we find the blessed sa- 
viour going with his parents at the very early age of 12 years. (Luke 
ii, 42.) 

From this it may be inferred that as soon as a baptized person is capa- 
ble, with understanding, of keeping our New Testament Passover, the 
Lord’s Supper, it is his duty ; and if it is his duty the neglect of it must 
bring him liable to the discipline of the church. Christ claims “ little 
children” as belonging to the gospel kingdom, and therefore they must 
be entitled to its privileges, and subject to its laws; they must be bound 
to confess him before men, and to obey his dying command as soon as 
they have knowledge sufficient. The ordinance of baptism itself implies 
the same thing. It implies “our engrafting into Christ and partaking of 
the benefits of the covenant of grace and our engagement to be the 
Lord's,” surely that is an engagement to own and confess him publicly 
as our Lord, and to obey his commands, and observe his ordinances as 
soon as we are capable ef doing so, or it is nothing at all. Our Book of 
Discipline makes no discrimination between baptized persons and others. 
It says, (page 42,) “ All baptized persons being members of the church, as 
well as communicants, are under her care and subject to her government 
and discipline.” And in my view it is in this particular fully sustained 
by the forecited scriptures. To me then the jurisdiction of a session, in 
the case of a person who has been baptized, neglecting to make a public 
profession, when he is in circumstances to do it, is clear. This much in 
answer to the first question. But it is notso easy to give a clear and 
sufficient answer to the Second, viz: Whether or not it be for edification 
in present circumstances ? 

ut that I may attempt it, | would observe, that there are sundry diffi- 
culties in the way of immediately and directly censuring every baptized 
person who does not make a public profession. 

When this shall be tabled as a charge against a man, it would require 
to be in evidence that he possessed the requisite qualifications— the know- 
ledge—the deportment—and some measure of conviction that he would 
be a welcome guest at the Lord’s Table. If he has no degree of this 
conviction, he is doubtless in a fault some where, but not surely for stand- 
ing back while his mind continues in that state. And without participa- 
ting in that ordinance a profession is ee Sometimes the deport- 
ment of such persons is so plainly scandalous that there would be littie 
or no difficulty in putting it in proof, and then if a session have access to 
deal with them, they are in duty bound to censure the scandalous conduct. 
But sometimes their deportment is of an indistinct anomalous character, 
which is far from satisfactory, and yet is extremely dithcult, or rather im- 
possible, to proceed judicially against one part of it more than another ; 
or it is so ambiguous or fortified by specious pretences, that there is no 
way of coming at.a proof. If a person is ignorant he may be censurable 
for neglecting the means of instruction, but not for standing back from 
the Lord’s table, from which the officers of the church are in faithfulness 
bound to shut him out. Hence it appears that the proper effect of disci- 
pline, if applied at all to persons in these circumstances, would be to bar 
them from making a public profession, and when it magnons, as it often 
does, that they have themselves no desire or purpose of such a thing, to 
enter process and judicially declare this, would appear to me_ perfectly 


nugatory, te ; 

ir it could be proved that a person possessed all the requisite qualifica- 
tions in an ordinary measure, it would be right, abstractly considered, for 
a session to cesure him for not making a profession; but then a want of 
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access to deal with such, would often be found as a difficulty in their way. 
This particular application of discipline has beon so long out of use, that 
very few know that this class of persons are subject to it all. The most 
part of baptized youth think that a session have nothing to do with them, 
until they are pleased of themselves to apply for admission into full com- 
munion. And some parents even are found entertaining the opinion, 
(although very erroneously,) that their children ought to be let alone to 
form their own religious creed, and that it is some sort of infringement 
on their natural rights to endeavor to bias them in favor of their own pro- 
fession, although it is acknowledged to be according to truth, and although 
this very — was in the vow which they made at baptism. Such pa- 
rents it is to be feared, until they be better instructed, would oppose the 
application of discipline to their sons and daughters. 

And this is not all. Many of the youth are so regardless, profane, or 
wicked, that it would be casting pearls before swine, and exposing the 
ordinance to ridicule and contempt to attempt to apply discipline to them. 
And it is much to be suspected that the number of those who would sub- 
mit to this remedy would be small indeed. 

But again, supposing that the majority would submit, a session would 
find it extremely difficult to preserve any reasonable appearance of im- 
partiality. 1 suppose it will be conceded, that it would be fairly imprac- 
ticable to bring up every one, but to pass over some and take hold upon 
others would not be capable of easy explanation, and particularly to those 
immediately concerned. Moreover it would be impracticable to be uni- 
form as to the time of calling such persons to account. Some attain to a 
competent measure of knowledge at an early period, and others not till 
farther advanced, consequently there must be a corresponding difference 
of the times at which they would become censurable. But why one 
should be censured at the age of eighteen and another not perhaps till 
thirty, could not be satisfactorily explained. Upon the whole it does not 
appear that it would be at present for edification to libel baptized persons 
for not making a public profession. 

What then ? Does the eldership stand clear in this matter? Have 
they done all belonging to their office that is practicable towards remedy- 
ing this evil and preventing its recurrence? Before an answer is given, 
I would ask them to consider whether all the duties of their office be of a 
judicial character? Have they nothing to do, but what they do as a Court? 
This has been so long a time nearly the amount of what they do, that I fear 
some will think there is nothing else appertaining to them. But are they not 
called “Bishops,” (Phil. i. 1,) and “overseers,” (Acts xx. 28,) which is 
the same original word ‘aisxoros, and does not Paul connect with this char- 
acter the duties of a shepherd, viz: “ to feed the church of God,” and Pe- 
ter (1 epistle v. 2,) enjoin the same upon them—“ Feed the flock of God 
which is among you” If they are to feed the flock, the lambs cannot be neg- 
lected without a cruel criminality. In order to feed, they must be among 
them and visit them particularly. 

When children have finished with school, there is generally need for 
some pains to be used to keep their desire for knowledge upon edge and 
to give it proper direction. In better times the elder of the quarter did 
this. He made his acquaintance with them, he gained their confidence, 
he provided them with, or directed them to suitable books, he was ready 
at the very nick of time with a friendly but weighty admonition or advice. 
Would not this course agree with the work of an “overseer?” It would 
certainly give him adbeast access in his individual ee to deal with 
the mind and conscience of the youth on the matter of a public profession, 
as the case might require, and put him in a situation to “strengthen the 
diseased—to heal that which is sick—to bind up that which is broken—to 
bring back that which is driven away—to seek that which is lost—and to 
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feed that which standeth still.” These things certainly appertain to the 
elder as a part of his official duty. And if they are neglected, | see not 
how he can clear himself. 

Nothing which he can do as a member of the court can compensate a 
congregation for the neglect of them. Nay more ; his judicial duties are 
by such neglect rendered less acceptable, and far less effectual, and it has 
almost come to this, that the people have nearly the same emotion whether 
it be an elder or a constable that approacties their dwelling—their object 
is so much alike. 

Third, Let me ask the minister of the gospel whether he has done his 
part, to train up the Baptized to make a public profession! Does this 
subject have its proportion of frequency in the pulpit?) Have the people 
sufficient light upon it? It would appear to me that they have not. That 
the baptized are proper subjects of discipline, is simply stated in our Book 
of Discipline aud not in our testimony at all. And I presume that there 
are many of the people who do not know that this book is any part of 
our public profession, and that many more do not know that such a book 
exists. The minister, on this account, ought to be more frequent and 
painfully pointed in his public instructions. Are the vows of baptism 
sufficiently explained’? Does he catechise the young sufficiently on this 
subject? Are they personally dealt with in family visitation as oppor- 
tunity is afforded ? 

I would respectfully suggest, for the consideration of the ministry col- 
lectively, whether some means could not be devised to check this growing 
evil and ultimately to remove it. 

Little indeed is to be expected from means, where indifference, im- 
piety or atheism prevails; but the use of appointed means is our duty, 
the result of them belongs to God. I consider, that ignorance of the 
scriptures and of divine things, is the prolific cause of ine evil we com- 
plain of. Knowledge is not always accompanied with saving power, nor 
with such a measure of conviction as will force to the outward perform- 
ance of duty ; stillit is the appointed means; and until a person be fully 
instructed, there is room to hope that when he is so, he will do a chris- 
tian’s part. Religious instruction is always opposed by inherent depravi- 
ty; and much painful and persevering diligence, with prayer, must be 
used before it can be overcome—but when it is seconded in its opposition 
by a profound indifference to all discrimination of doctrine, earthly mind- 
edness, impiety, profanity, and a host of kindred vices from without ; 
more than common exertion on the part of the church must be made 
before that a common measure of knowledge can be secured. 

The above | apprehend to be the present state and strength of opposi- 
tion which the principles of our profession have to meet in their way to 
the mind and heart of our youth. 

The question for consideration is this—are the means and exertions 
used to teach the principles of the Associate Synod, in due proportion to 
this opposition? I will answer so far as I have seen, that in many places 
they are not. They are not equal to the exertion of former days, 
when it was more difficult and painful, and when opposition was much 
less. 

Many parents of our communion are content with the mode of daily 
instruction, which is adopted in the place where they reside, in which the 
scriptures are rarely any part. Yet all the time that can be allowed for 
the instruction of the children is spent in that way, and religious educa- 
tion is either overlooked altogether, or left to depend on contingent means. 
In better times the knowledge of the scriptures was a leading object of 
early education. Three-fourths of the time and the pains were expend- 
ed a its attainment. They were read, they were committed to memo- 
ry, they were conversed about, and the simple truth was applied with ef- 
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fect to the direction of the young thought—Timothies many were then 
to be found “ who knew the seriptures from a child.” 

In the second reformation period, this matter was deemed worthy of 
the grave attention of the General Assembly of the church of Scotland, 
and they placed the day-school under the supervision of Presbyteries. 
Is it a subject of less importance now! Is it not worthy of the attention 
of our Synod? Can they be absolved from their solemn obligations 
without passing so much as one act on the subject?’ Ought they not as 
a body, to inquire into the plan of religious instruction presently pursued, 
whether it be in itself calculated to secure—Ist, A thorough acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures—2d, To preserve a sufficient hecalindan of the 
history of the reformation—and 3d, to communicate the peculiar princi- 
ples of the Secession entire to posterity ; and if upon sober inquiry it is 
found to be utterly deficient, can they do any thing more needful at the 
present time, or more beneficial to future ones, than to devise such a 
plan, and then to use their influence and authority to bring it into uni- 
form operation ! 


Art. Il. Medical Writers. 

The Principles of Christian Philosophy—containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admoni- 
tions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. By Joun Burns, M. D. F.R. 8. 
Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, &c. &c. First American 
edition. Philadelphia, 1°38, pp 372. 

It is not our purpose in this article, to notice medical works except so 
far as they are connected with the principles of religion, intending more 


particularly to notice the writings of medical men devoted exclusively to 
the subject of religion. Of the physicians who have written for the good 
of posterity, or to get a name iti the world, few have advocated the cause 
of Christianity, compared with those who have taken pains to show that 
they disbelieved its doctrines and despised its precepts. Of the latter 
class we will only mention Dr. Darwin, of the last century, and Hartley 
ard Coward, who preceded him, because most of the opinions of more 
recent sceptical physicians are probably taken from them. Coward, in 
a work entitled “ Thoughts on the Soul,” maintains that the soul is mate- 
rial and mortal, defending his theories with great zeal. Darwin seems 
delighted in informing his readers that his notions of religion were vague 
and unprincipled. His philosophy of the mind has the exceptionable 
ckaracteristics of Dr. Hartley, besides being more complex and less con- 
sistent. How widely astray from true reason and philosophy will man 
go, when he vn from that law which converts the soul, and the testi- 
mony that makes the simple wise! Ovid, in another age had changed 
men into trees and plants, and Lord Monboddo supposed them to be ori- 
ginally monkeys. Darwin trausforms his flowers into human beings, with 
all the feelings and passions of humanity. 

It is with pleasure that the mind turns from error and folly, to contem- 
plate the character of such men as Boerhave, Haller, and others that 
might be named. Boerhave was a bright example of christianity, making 
a profession of the truth, and walking in the practice of it. Notwith- 
standing his talents and acquirements, few, who have inferior attain- 
ments, possessed his humility. Nothing is more boasted by the admirers of 
chemistry, than that they can by artificial heats and digestion, imitate the 
productions of nature. “ Let all those heroes of science meet together,” 
says Boerhave, “let them take bread and wine, the food that forms the 
blood of man, and by assimilation contributes to the growth of the body ; 
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let them try all their arts, they shall not be able from these materials to 

roduce a single drop of blood, so much is the most common act of na- 
ture beyond the utmost efforts of the most extended science.” Though 
Boerhave wrote exclusively on subjects pertaining to his profession, yet 
he endeavored to give ardor to virtue and confidence to truth. 

Haller, who was scarce inferior to Boerhave, wrete several moral es- 
says, religious pieces. and a few odes, much admired in Germany for 
poetry, elegance, and sublimiiy. But it is unnecessary now to do more 
than mention men, whose characters have been so long established, who 
have given dignity to their profession, and to whose lives the medical 
student may still look back as best deserving their emulation. It is cheer- 
ing to the christian, to see in our own time, some resembling these bene- 
factors of the human race, both in their love of christianity and skill in 
the medical profession. 

Those who have read the Memoirs of Dr. John Mason Good, writ- 
ten by Dr. Gregory, could not have failed to be struck with the similarity 
of his character to that of Boerhave and Hallre. A portion of the spirit 
of his maternal uncle, John Mason, [author of a treatise on self-know- 
ledge,] seems to have descended to him. It appears that in his earliest 
years, he had doubts concerning the objects of the christian faith, but for 
several years before his death, he seems to have derived his chief happi- 
ness and consolation in contemplating the riches of Divine Grace, as dis. 
played in the work of redemption. He shewed his benevolence and 
public spirit, by giving his active support to the church, missionary, and 
to the Bible society ; to the former, he devoted himself with the utmost 


activity and ardor. His piety exhibited itself in his intercourse with his 
patients; for in prescribing for an intricate disease, he was in the habit 
of praying for the Divine direction; on administering a medicine him. 
self, he was known frequently to utter a short ejaculatory prayer. Is it 


not to be regretted that this spirit is not more universally felt? Too 
many physicians trust to their own skill, and too many patients, like king 
Asa, seek to the physician and not to the Lord. 

The medical works of Dr. J. Abercrombie, have received much ap- 
plause from physicians every where. But it is for his other works, that 
the mass of general readers are chiefly indebted ‘to him, and to which 
he owes his celebrity. His “ Inquiries concerning the intellectual pow- 
ers and the investigation of truth,” and his treatise on the “ Philosophy 
of the Moral Feelings,” though not voluminous, are luminous and 
weighty. The first has already been taken as a text book in several of 
the higher literary institutions in our own country. The latter, if possi- 
ble, excels it in plainness and perspicuity. Both have beeneulogised by 
the leading reviews. The Quarterly says, “ His style is simple and un- 
ambitious, and without being devoid of ornament or power, and on those 
occasions especially, when he touches on those great questions of faith 
and hope. it raises into an eloquence which cannot fail to touch the heart. 
The manner, indeed, in which he points out the practical application of 
his subject to the interesting topics of education, morality, and religion, 
gives a charm to these volumes, which we look for in vain in similar 
works.” ‘Without formally assuming the character of moral or religious 
lectures, he has made his works auxilliary to the most sacred of all sci- 
ences. He has made it clear that sound metaphysical philosophy is not 
a knowledge which puffeth up; that on the contrary its legitimate ten- 
dency is to chastise the arrogance of human wisdom, and to conduct us 
to that wisdom which is from above, and which is pure and peaceable, 
and rich in all the fruits which can strengthen up the soul unto eterna] 
life.” He might almost be called, by way of eminence, the orthodox 
philosopher. 

But we have already detained the reader too long from the work we 
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we proposed more particularly to notice. In any work now written, de- 
voted to the explanation and defence of the doctrines of Christianity, little 
that is new as to matter need be expected. The subject being of sogreat 
importance, it has enlisted the services of good men in all ages, and we 
have reason to bless God that he has enabled so many of his servants to 
defend the precious truths of the gospel against its adversaries, by their 
writings. It is an improvement in the writing of the present age, how- 
ever, that much matter is compressed into small compass. This is not 
universally the case; there are verbose writers now as well as formerly. 
Yet there is an improvement in this respect since the day of Owen, Bax- 
ter, and Howe, whose valuable works with. the exception of a few trea- 
tises, can scarcely be waded through by the generality of readers. “The 
Principles of Christian Philosophy,” is valuable as containing so much 
instruction both in truth and duty, in so small a compass. 

The author commences with this first great principle, “ That man is 
created for a future state,” which he illustrates from the fact of the mis- 
ery to which mankind are liable, from the desire of every creature after 
happiness, from the vanity and uncertainty of a.l earthly enjoyments, and 
the certainty of death. He asserts the first great principle of philosophy 
to be, that this life is only a prelude to another, that christian philosophy 
teaches how this came to be, enables us to look into futurity, and rejoice 
in the bright prospect which it unfolds. He next briefly notices the his- 
tory of man—his creation in innocence—his fall by breaking the cove- 
nant made with him—the curse and its effects, and of the immediate re- 
velation of the gospel to him—‘“ By the interposition of Jesus, the Son of 
God, another world, another state, far excelling that which Adam lost, 
was purchased.” He next proceeds to speak of the means by which 
a future state of happiness is procured. “In the Scriptures we are 
clearly informed of the way in which this new world was procured, 
and man saved from the punishment of sin. We bless God, that in 
this our dark and ignorant state. he hath been pleased, at divers times 
and in sundry manners, to grant us a revelation of his will respecting 
us, and full intimations regarding every thing which is essential to our 
salvation. This revelation and these intimatiuns are contained in that 
most inestimable book called the Bible, which all wise and good men 
acknowledge as the word of God, and as the only certain source of 
information in religion. We there learn that Jesus the Son of God 
undertook the salvation of the human race, in a way that neither men 
nor angels could have conceived, and that devils themselves could 
scarcely have been so presumptuous as to suppose. This methed con- 
sisted in nothing less than his undertaking to become a man, and to 
bear the punishment due to men. ‘This was twofold, the death of the 
body and the death of the soul, that is, its banishment from God, its pri- 
vation of all enjoyment. He accordingly did die for our sake, and was 
forsaken of God in ourstead. His gracious offer was accepted, and 
no glory, no happiness, man is hereafter to enjoy, can be too great to re- 
pay the mighty price. This great this astonishing event, the incarna- 
tion and vicarious suffering of the second person in the Trinity, was 
equally with the fall of Adam, foreseen and arranged in the eternal 
councils of the Godhead, before the creation of the earth. Therefore, 
in one -view, we may look upon this world as called into existence, in or- 
der to be the place where Christ should display and magnify the power 
and glory of God. For, ail other events that ever have occurred, since 
the foundation of the world, or which shal! happen, even till the end of 
time, shrink into nothing when compared with the history of redemption. 
Alas! that any man—that all men should think so little of that which 
involves a world’s fate, of that in which they are so deeply interested.’ 
“The moment man fell, Jesus began his mediatorial office, which wa, 
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new in heaven, and beheld with astonishment and praise by all the angelic 
host. From that instant, man could no longer approach to God, nor did 
God communicate with man but through the intermedium of Jesus. 
This mediatorial agency of the Son of God, has existed from that time, 
and shall endure until the termination of all things, when the glorious 
work of redemption shall be accomplished, and the last saint be gathered 
from the earth.” He next proceeds to the consideration of the sacrifi- 
ces under the Old Testament, shewing them to be a lively representa- 
tion of the great and ultimate sacrifice. - We will transcribe his notice 
of the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, as his views seem to be judicious, and 
somewhat new. “At a very earl: time we find a memorable evidence 
of the intention of sacrifices, in the history of Cain and Abel. Cain ina 
self-righteous spirit, offered unto God the fruits of the earth, as a ta- 
ken of thankfulness for food and raiment, and an acknowledgement of 
his providence, but virtually denying any need of a propitiation for 
sin. Abel brought the firstlings of his flock, giving their life for his 
own, and presenting their blood as a vicarious expiation. The answer 
of God to Cain is decisive: “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted?” How important was this to Cain, and how instructive to 
us! Get those who deny the necessity of an atonement; those who 
trust in their own righteousness, or in the mercy of God, placed in op- 
position to his justice, reflect on the declared terms of acceptance. If 
such men do nothing but good, shall they not be accepted? but if they 
do not, it behoves them to consider the sad alternative ; and one who 
may be supposed to know the matter well, has declared, “ there is none 
good, no not one.” 

The author next proceeds to the consideration of the great sacrifice 
which Christ “offered to put away sin.” 

“Three important points are to be attended to in the history of Jesus. 
The first is, that during the whole course of his life here, he continued 
in a state of unspotted innocence and perfect obedience. This he did in 
our name and behalf, performing fully that which Adam failed to do, 
He submitted to be tempted of the devil, that he might withstand that 
to which our first parents yielded. He was subjected to the ordinary 
temptations of life, being in all points tempted as we are; yet, in all. he 
maintained spotless purity, his soul being filled with love to God, hatred 
to sin, a supreme desire to fulfil the divine law, to do the work of his 
Father in heaven, and to promote his honor and glory. From first to 
last, he maintained that perfect obedience, pure and holy thoughts and 
desires, those sentiments and inclinations, exactly belonging to his situa- 
tion, so that no part of the law or the will of God was broken or disre- 
garded. He acted, then, as Adam ought to have done, in order to con- 
tinue in paradise. The second point in the history of Jesus, is, that he 
submitted to death also, in our name and behalf, thus enduring that pun- 
ishment which was due to us, death of the body, and being forsaken of 
God. The divine nature could not suffer, but his human frame svffered 
in an extreme degree, and his soul sustained an agony of which we 
can have no conception, when he made it an offering for sin. The 
third point is, that Jesus declared that if he went not away, if he did 
not die, the Holy Spirit would not come to his disciples, and with- 
out the communication of the Holy Spirit, Christ had appeared in 
vain. The sufferings of Jesus must never be considered without remem- 
bering the promise of the Spirit, for Christ delivers not only from the 
punishment of sin, but also from its tyranny, destroying in the heart of 
man, by his Spirit, its love and power.” “The three fundamental doc: 
trines of Christianity, therefore, are, the atonement, imputed compliance 
with the whole of God’s law, in a perfect degree, and regeneration.” ‘The 
remainder of this chapter gives a most affecting view of the sufferings of 
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Christ, the agony in the garden, which caused him to sweat great drops 
of blood, and on the cross, which convulsed all nature. e passage, 
however, is too long to be quoted, and would suffer by abridgment. 

He next inquires more minutely into the means of salvation. In an- 
swer, we are informed, that ‘ Jesus has ascended into heaven, to plead 
for us, and present himself as our sacrifice, propitiation, and intercessor, 
on the terms of a covenant, well ordered in all things, and sure. He 
sends forth his spirit to sanctify the individual, and unite him to himself, 
so that being one with him, he becomes interested in all that Christ has 
done, and, therefore, is accepted by the Father, even as Christ is, who is 
his head, and the well beloved son of the Father.” After proving the im- 
putation of Adam's first sin to his posterity, and the consequent death of 
their souls to every holy principle, and that, therefore, they have need 
to be made alive again. he proceeds to speak of how this is done. His 
views of the operation of the Holy Spirit differ widely from those who 
imagine they can cause a revival of religion by mere human means, and 
that it is in the power of man to convert himself. “The Spirit does not 
act, merely by suggesting arguments to convince, or by presenting mo- 
tives to man, as a free agent, as some have imagined, but by changing 
the heart and sanctifying the desires. Did the Holy Spirit operate, 
merely, by presenting arguments, I can conceive that the same argu- 
ments might have been presented by one man to another, and that we 
might have been saved without the interference of the Spirit at all. But 
He not only does present motives and inducements, but, also, awakens 
the dead mind, kindles new desires, and givesa new existence.” He thus 
speaks of the extent of the atonement. ‘“ We know that the atonement 
made by Christ, is infinite and unlimited in its value, and, abstractly 
considered, is adequate to the redemption of *the whole world. But it 
no more follows, that the virtue of the atonement should be exercised, 
to its full competency, than that the power of the Almighty, should ina 
single case, be put forth to its full extent. In every instance the display 
has been just as much as, and no more than the wisdom of God saw meet, 
for the purpose to be served; bat, as that which is infinite cannot be 
bounded, so, in no case, has the power of God been manifested to its ut- 
most limit. Now, although the value and virtue of Christ’s work be in- 
finite, yet, it does not follow that all are saved by it.” ‘ Both reason 
and revelation contradict the opinion that Christ saves the impenitent, or 
made a propitiatory sacrifice for those who perish.” ‘ There never was, 
and never could be any contingency, respecting the number, the names, 
or the safety of those, who, united to Christ, and forming his spiritual 
body as a church, become interested in, and identified with, all that he 
did as their head and representative. Blessed ground of hope and secu- 
rity!’ ‘The scripture is to be considered, as containing a system of in- 
formation divisible into two heads: the one relates to the will and affec- 
tions, to the moral conduct and active powers; the other refers to the 
conduct of God, and his agency in the salvation of men. A limited view 
of the passages of scripture, relating to these two heads, must give rise 
sometimes tu opposite opinions, and a comparison of texts without kee 
ing this in view, would make one appear to be in contradiction to the 
other. In one place for instance, it is said, “come unto me;” and in 
another, “no man can come unto me except the Father who hath sent 
me draw him.” The one is directing what God required of man. The 
other speaks of what God does respecting man. Thus it is easy to re- 
concile those passages which explicitly state the doctrine of election and 
free grace, with those which inculcate the necessity of efforts of the hu- 
man mind. All the doctrines of the gospel are intimately dependent on 
each other. The foundation of the whole, is placed on the depravity of 
the heart of man, or original sin, which is proved to exist, from the nat- 
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ural consequences of the fall of our first parents, from the declarations of 
scripture, and from the personal experience of every man, as well as from 
the history of mankind in all ages. On this is built the necessity of an 
atonement, of justification, of regeneration or sanctification, of adoption 
by free grace, and of election, which is merely a branch of the doctrine 
of grace.” 


(To be concluded. ) 


Art. Ill. Lectures on Theology. By the late Rev. Joun Dick, PD. D., 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Greyfriars, Glasgow ; 
and Professor of Theology to the United Secession Church. 

(Concluded from page 305. ) 


We shall next advert to Dr. Dick's sentiments with respect to the pro- 
mises, and toenable our readers to form their own judgment of the au- 
thor’s views upon this interesting subject, we quote the following pas- 
sage: “The promises are distinguishable into two classes, absolute and 
conditional. An absolute promise is one, the performance of which is 
suspended upon no condition, and is to be expected solely from the faith- 
fulness of the promiser. Other promises are conditional,—I mean that 
they suppose some action, or course of action, as necessarily preceding 
the performance, some previous state of mind in the person upon whom 
the blessing is to be bestowed. The promise of salvation is not made to 
all who hear the gospel, but to those alone who believe it. There is a 
difference between the publication and the making of a promise. The 
publication simply and ye announces the fact that there is such a 
promise ; the making of it respects individuals, and declares that upon 
them the promised good will be bestowed. The promise of salvation is 
published to all, but the persons to whom it is made are specified in the 
following words,—‘ He that believeth shall be saved.’ From zeal for 
the doctrine of free grace, some have been betrayed into the mistake of 
representing the promises in general as absolute, and have not attended 
to the difficulty in which they involve themselves. If their view of the 
promises were correct, every man to whoin they are addressed would 
have a claim to salvation, as a promise of pardon to all the criminals in 
a kingdom would entitle them all to life and liberty. It is idle to say, 
that they will all be saved if they believe, for this is to retract what has 
been athrmed, or rather, is to maintain a self-contaadictory proposition, 
that the promise is at once absolute and conditional. If God had prom- 
ised to save all men, without specifying any condition, or term, or qua- 
lification, or previous state of mind, his faithfulness would require that 
they should all be saved without a single exception. But a conditional 
promise may not be performed without any impeachment of his truth, 
since the cause of its non-perforniance is not a failure on his part, but on 
the part of men.” (Vol. li. pp. 7, 8.) 

e read this passage with much surprise, and with deep regret. We 
shall not, however, charge Dr. Dick with all the erroneous notions which 
are either expressed or involved in this extract; for we are aware that 
some of them are disclaimed by him in other parts of his lectures, but 
we must say the language is exceedingly unguarded,—a fault, we ac- 
knowledge, with which this writer is very rarely chargeable. Did we 
not know that the Doctor was a sincere friend and able advocate of the 
doctrine of grace, we should from this passage have inferred that he 
was a decided opponent of that doctrine. The language and the rea- 
soning are exactly such as might have been expected from the pen of an 
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Arminian or Neonomian. We only notice at present, that the promise of 
salvation addressed to sinners in the gospel is here represented as being 
conditional, and we have the authority of the Doctor himself for affirming 
that the use of this term is unsafe, and ought to be avoided. The sense 
in which he employs the term is explained in a subsequent lecture, and 
that we may not seem desirous to take advantage of the unhappy phrase- 
ology employed in one solitary passage, we shall give another extract 
upon the same subject, in which the Doctor explains his views more fully, 
and, it may be presumed, with the utmost precision of language, as he is 
professedly censuring the larguage of otters. “I request you to ob- 
serve,” he says, “that on this subject there is a want of correctness in 
the language which is frequently employed. There is a way of talking 
of absolute promises, as addressed to sinners in the gospel, which, although 
it recommends itself to the inattentive, by seeming to exalt the grace of 
God, is not agreeable to truth. As an absolute promise must without 
fail be performed, it will follow that, if the promise of regeneration, 
which is suspended upon no condition, was made to sinners without dis- 
tinction, they should all, at one time or another, be brought into a state 
of salvation. ‘The conclusion is unavoidable; but as none of us would 
choose to acquiesce in it, we must reject the premises, and hold that this 
absolute promise is not addressed to sinners in general, but to the elect 
alone, or rather, is a sort of promissory prediction of what God purposes 
todo in reference to those who were redeemed by his Son. If there 
are any other absolute promises—aud in this class may be reckoned the 
promises of the unchangeable love of God to his people, and of the con- 
stant inhabitation of the Holy Ghost in their souls—they are made to 
persons who are in covenant with God by faith. No absolute promise 
can be made to a sinner, simply considered as such, Other promises 
suppose some qualification of the person to whom they are made, or 
some work to be done by him before they are performed. Such promi- 
ses some call conditional; but if condition is understood to mean that 
which gives a just title to the promise, we must say, that all the promi- 
ses of the covenant of grace are unconditional, there being no such thing 
as merit of any kind, even in the saints. If, however, the term merely 
signifies something which precedes the enjoyment of particular blessings, 
it must be acknowledged that many of them are cou.ditional, although the 
use of the term ought to be avoided. The remission of sins is not prom- 
ised to every man, but solely to him who believes; nor eternal life to 
persons of every description, but to those alone who are pure in heart, 
and persevere to the end. Yet even these promises are free ; because if 
faith and holiness are previously required, these qualifications are the 
subject of other promises, which absolutely depend upon the faithfulness 
of God. They are resolvable into the promise of regeneration, which 
we have seen is absolute with respect to the elect.” (Vol. ii. pp. 451 
—453.) 

Shall we conclude from this passage, that, in the opinion of Dr. Dick, 
the promise of salvation through Christ is not addressed to sinners inde- 
finitely, considered as such, but only to those who possess certain quali- 
fications; or, in other words, that the promise of God in the gospel does 
not afford to sinners a sufficient warrant to trust in Christ for salvation, 
but that they must look to some previous qualification in themselves, must 
comply with certain terms, or perform certain conditions, in order to en- 
title them to lay claim to the promise’? The language here employed 
seems unavoidably to lead to this conclusion, yet it is quite inconsistent 
with the Doctor’s system of theology, and with his express declarations 
in other parts of his work. He distinctly teaches that God offers salva- 
tion to all in the gospel, and that every sinner is authorized to believe in 
the Saviour. “Every descendant of Adam,” he says, “is at liberty to 
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claim an interest in the common salvation, the most illiterate, the mean- 
est, the most unworthy. All are made welcome to Christ, both by him- 
self and by his Father. The universality of the offer is a proof of its 
freeness; which is further manifest from the consideration that no condi- 
tions are prescribed, no equivalent is demanded, nothing is required but 
an acceptance of the gift.” (Vol. iv. pp. 82, 83.) We ask again, shall 
we conclude from the above extracts, that the promise of salvation is re- 
stricted to the elect or to believers? We would not willingly wrest the 
Doctor’s words, or draw strained inferences from his expressions ; but 
does he not explicitly affirm, that the promise of regeneration is not ad- 
dressed to sinners in general, but to the elect alone; that the promise 
of salvation is published to all, but the persons to whom it is made are 
believers! What does this amount to, but that the gospel, which isa 
free promise should not be preached to sinners? That, though it may be 
preached before them, it ought not to be preached to them? For, if God 
does not promise them salvation, what warrant have the ministers of the 
gospel to make an offer of salvation to sinners as such, and invite them to 
accept the gift? “ Take away the promise out of the Bible,” says one, 
‘and you take away the gospel.” If, then, the promise is not addressed 
to sinners, what sort of a gospel remains to be preached to them ? If the 
promise of salvation is merely published, but not directed to all who hear 
the gospel, what is there to warrant and encourage faith? Is not the un- 
limited and unconditional offer of the Saviour, and the promise of salva- 
tion in him, the proper formal warrant that sinners have to believe in 
him for salvation? Where shall we find a foundation for faith to rest up- 
on without God’s word of promise’? In short, if the promise be not di- 
rected to sinners as such, believing is a thing*impossible. But while we 
cannot help considering the conclusion, that the gospel, though it may be 
preached before, ought not to be preached ¢éo sinners, fairly deducible 
from the language employed in the extracts we have given, it seems we 
must not impute this unscriptural notion to the author; for he elsewhere 
declares it to be in direct opposition to many passages of Scripture, 
and particularly to the commission of Christ to the apostles. (Vol. iii. 
p- 251.) 
In fact a confusion of ideas appears to run through the whole of this un- 
fortunate passage, and it is impossible to reconcile it with the author’s de- 
clared sentiments in other places, or even to reconcile one part of this in- 
dividual passage with another. We say. there is a confusiun of ideas, for 
the purpose is confounded with the promise of God ; or, in other words, 
the obvious distinction between the promise of God, as made to the elect 
in Christ from eternity, and as addressed to sinners in the gospel, is not 
attended to. The promise of eternal life through Jesus Christ may be 
considered as it was made to Christ from eternity in the covenant of 
grace, and to all the elect, as his spiritual seed, in him; and, in this view, 
it is no other than God's unchangeable purpose concerning their salvation, 
and the accomplishment of it to every one to whom it was made is infal- 
libly sure. But the promise may also be considered as it is proposed and 
directed to mankind sinners in the gospel dispensation; and, in this view, 
it is the means which God is pleased to employ for the execution of his 
unchangeable purpose, and it is proposed and directed unto many who shall 
in the event come short of it; because the accomplishment of it is not to 
be attained but by means of faith. We have said also, that one part of 
the passage is irreconcilable with another, because it is affirmed that the 
promises are not absolute, and yet it is admitted that they are not condi- 
tional, in any proper sense of the word, and that the use of this term ought 
to be avoided. We know of no medium betwixt absolute and conditional 
promises, they must be one or the other ; and, in our opinion, the great 
promise of salvation, and all the promises in the covenant of grace, are 
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absolute, because every thing which is necessary to the sinner’s salvation, 
without a single exception, is freely promised. Indeed, the Doctor allows 
that “the promises are free in this sense, that nothing is required but 
that we embrace them.” (Vol. ii. p. 82.) And who ever asserted that 
the promisses are obsolute in any other sense? The acceptance of a pro- 
mise is undoubtedly necessary, not only to the enjoyment of the promised 
blessing, but also to render the obligation of the promise com one: but 
the acceptance can with no propriety be called a condition of thé pro- 
mise ; for a condition is something in the promise itself, upon which, even 
after the promise has been accepted, the performance of it is suspended. 
Had the Doctor merely intended to teach that there is a certain order in 
which the promises are fulfilled, and admitted, as he actually does, that 
the qualification which must precede the performance of some promises 
is the subject of other promises which eden depend upon the fathful- 
ness of God, we should have readily concurred with him. But then we 
would ask upon what grounds does he charge certain writers with using 
incorrect language, when they speak of absolute promises being addressed 
to sinners? Does not the statement now made exactly coincide with the 
views of these writers? Do they not affirm that “there is a condition of 
order and connexion between one covenant blessing and another; they 
being like so many links of a chain closed within each other ;” and that 
“there is not a conditional promise in the Bible, but what is reductively 
absolute ; because both the thing promised and the condition of it is eon- 
tained in the womb of the absolute promise ?’’* 

Leaving it to others to reconcile Dr. Dick with himself, we shall attend 
to some of the positions which he lays down. ‘That an absolute promise 
must without fail be performed—that the performance of it depends exclu- 
sively upon the faithfulness of the promiser, he expressly affirms. Now, 
this position is, we maintain, directly at variance with Scripture. Many 
examples might be adduced to shew that faith may be necessary as a 
means of enjoying the benefit of an absolute promise ; and that such a 
promise may be made to a number of persons indefinitely, many of whom 
may come short of it through their own unbelief, without any failure of the 
faithfulness of the promiser. We shall only refer to the promise made to 
the Israelites of the land of Canaan. This promise, as it is recorded in 
Exodus iii. 17, is absolute and unconditional, “I have said I will bring 

ou out of the affliction of Egypt unto the land of the Canaanites,” &c. 

his promise was given to the children of Israel, as a nation, to be relied 
upon by them as good security for their introduction into and possession 
of that good land. But the far greater part of that generation, despising 
this security, and persisting in their unbelief, never saw the promised land. 
That the promise was given even to those whose carcasses fell in the wil- 
derness, cannot be doubted by any who read and own the authority of 
the Scriptures; for God himself declares, even with respect to them who 
were not permitted to enter into the promised land because of their unbe- 
lief, that he “‘sware to make them dwell therein.” (Numb. xiv. 30.) Was 
it then any impeachment of the Divine faithfulness, engaged for the ac- 
complishment of the promise, that the unbelieving Israelites were not per- 
mitted to enter into the promised land? To affirm this would be impious ; 
yet it had some appearance of a breach of promise, and, therefore, when 
the Lord threatened to make their carcasses fall in the wilderness, he 
said, “Ye shall know my breach of promise,” (Numb. xiv. 34.) This 
evidently implies that a promise had been made to them, but through un- 
belief they should never experience the accomplishment of it, and thus, in 
their case, there would be a seeming, though not a real breach of it. Does 
not this clearly evince that an absolute promise does not depend exclu- 
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slvely upon the faithfulness of the promiser, but that many of those to 
whom it is made may, through unbelief, come short of it? 

Another position whic the Doctor lays down is, that no absolute pro- 
mose can be made to sinners, considered as such. The reverse of this is: 
sufficiently evident from the address of the apostle Peter to those who had 
killed the Prince of life : “ The promise is unto you, and to your children 
and to all that are afar off, even so many as the Lord our God shall call.” 
(Acts ii. 39.) The promise here meant was undoubtedly the promise of 
the remission of sins, and of all spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus. The 
apostle exhorts his hearers to be baptized for the remission of sins ; and 
he adds this reason, ‘“ For the promise is to you.” But the promise could 
not have been a good reason for their receiving baptism as signifying and 
sealing the remission of sins, unless it was a promise of that comprehen- 
sive blessing. “ The remission of sins is not promised to every man,” says 
Dr. Dick, “but solely to him who believes.” We ask, were they be- 
lievers to whom the apostle said, ‘‘ the promise is unto you”’ Were they 
not rather the most atrocious sinners, even the crucifiers of the Lord of 
glory? “Him,” says he, in the preceding verse, “‘ ve have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” ‘They were indeed “ pricked in 
their hearts,” but they did not * bélieve with the heart,” and the apostle 
told them that the promise was unto them, as a warrant and encourage- 
ment to their faith. True, remission of sins cannot be actually received 
unless the sinner embrace the promise by faith. But this is not ineon- 
sistent with the absolute nature of the promise, for the freest promise, or 
the most unconditional gift, cannot be possessed, without being accepted. 
We do not admit that “a promise of pardon to all the criminals in a king- 
dom would entitle them all to life and liberty.” On the contrary, we as- 
sert that a king’s promise of pardon to a company of rebels cannot profit 
any of them but such as accept of it. If any one of them despised the 
royal clemency, and persisted in his rebellious practices, the promise 
would be of no avail tohim. No man, however, could, on this account, 
call the royal promise conditional, for no man would think of representing 
the criminal’s acceptance of the promise as the condition of his enjoying 
the benefit of it. Weonly add, on this subject, that every gospel hearer 
is commanded to believe in the name of Christ, otherwise unbelief would 
not be their sin. Now, the promise, with respect to the persons to whom 
it is directed, must be as extensive as the command; these two are insepa- 
bly connected together, so that every one who is commanded to believe 
has a right to a as the immediate ground of his faith. To sepa- 
rate the promise from the command, is to separate what God has joined 
together, and, in effect, to command men to build without a foundation. 

aith having a close relation to the promise, we might have anticipated 
that Dr. Dick’s views of the latter would have an influence upon his views 
of the former. Accordingly, we find that he excludes an assurance of sai- 
vation from the essence of faith. We can only afford room for the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘“ When the question is proposed, whether assurance 
is of the essence of faith, it is necessary, before we return an answer, to 
know what is meant by assurance. If it mean a full perguasion of 
the truth of the Divine testimony, to whatever subject it rélates, we 
answer, that it is essential to faith. But if assurance mean an ex- 
plicit assurance of our own salvation, we deny that it is of the es- 
sence of faith.” (Vol. iii. p. 311.) We object to this statement of 
the question, for it suggests the idea that the assurance of salvation, 
which, it is pleaded, belongs to the essence of faith, rests upon 
some other ground than the Divine testimony, whereas, those who 
embrace this opinion uniformly assert that the assurance of faith rests en- 
tirely upon the faithfulness of God in the gospel testimony. ‘The Doctor 
‘seems to speak of an assurance of our own salvation, as equivalent to an 
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assurance of our gracious state ; and afterwards he plainly discovers that 
such is the meaning he attached to the phrase.—Having observed that an 
apostle exhorts Christians to “ make their calling and election sure,” he 
adds, “‘ The exhortation implies, that they may not be assured ot the 
goodness of their state, for no man would be exhorted to seek what he al- 
ready possesses, and consequently, that this persuasion is not found in 
every believer, as it would be if it belonged to the nature of faith.” 
(Vol. iii. pp. 313, 314.) But this persuasion is a very different thing from 
that which they intend by an assurance of salvation, who maintain that 
this assurance belongs to the essence of faith. The assurance of which 
they speak includes no other consideration of the person’s own state, but 
that he is a guilty condemned sinner, standing in absolute need of a Sa- 
viour; and is founded, not upon his possessing the works and evidences 
of a gracious state laid down in Scripture, but solely upon the free offer 
and faithful promise of God in the gospel. They contend that there isan 
assurance of salvation in the direct act of faith, as, in that act, a person, 
without reflection upon any previous act or exercises, rests immediately 
= the grantor promise of the gospel for his own everlasting salvation. 
This is surely a very different thing from the person’s knowledge of his 
being already in the faith, or in a gracious state. 

It is admitted by Dr. Dick, that ‘a full persuasion of the truth of the 
Divine testimony, to whatever subject it relates, is essential to faith ;” 
and, we readily grant, that faith is a belief of the Divine testimony. 
Wherefore, in determining whether an assurance of our own salvation 
belongs to the essence of faith, it is necessary to ascertain what the Di- 
vine testimony comprehends, for it is manifest that faith must correspond 
to the testimony upon which it rests. If that testimony promises salva- 
tion only to them that have already believed, as the Doctor alleges, then 
it is clear, that a person must be assured of his faith, before he can have 
= assurance of salvation. But if that testimony includes not only a re- 
velation of Jesus Christ, but also an unconditional promise of salvation 
through Christ, addressed to sinners of mankind indefinitely, as we affirm, 
then a person cannot truly believe the Divine testimony, without being in 
same measure assured of his own salvation. When the matter of the 
testimony is something good to be done or given by the testifier, how 
is 1t possible for a person to believe the testimony, without an assurance 
that the testifier will do as he hassaid? And since the matter of the Di- 
vine testimony is everlasting salvation, to be bestowed on us by the tes- 
tifier, surely the belief of that testimony must include an assurance that 
salvation will be bestowed on usin particular; which assurance, accord- 
ing to the measure of faith, will be either strong or weak, ina lower or 
higher degree. It may be objected, that the promise is directed to no 
particular person by name, and that therefore no one has any warrant to 
assure himself that he in particular shall be saved. We reply, that the 
promise is addressed to all sinners in the visible church, in a general in- 
definite manner ; and though no particular person is named, yet it is di- 
rected to all, without distinction, under such names and characters as are 
ms ag» all. Every sinner who hears the gospel is therefore war- 
ranted to believe the promise with special application to himself, and does 
not really believe it, unless he is assured of salvation to himself in par- 
ticular, upon the free and faithful promise of God. In short, we maintain 
that a free promise of salvation through Jesus Christ is addressed to the 
chief of sinners, and when a sinner believes the promise, in believing, he 
is, in proportion to the measure of his faith, assured of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

That there is an assurance of salvation in the direct act of faith, was 
undoubtedly the doctrine of our Reformers, and Dr. Dick admits that this 
doctrine was maintained by the founders of the Secession ; but he labors 
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to disprove the correctness of the definition of faith, supported and vindi- 
cated by them in their Act concerning the Doctrine of Grace. The length 
to which this review has already extended prevents us from following 
him in his reasoning respecting that definition. Indeed, we may allow 
that less objectionable terms might have been employed, and we should 
not have deemed it necessary to enter our dissent, had the Doctor satis- 
fied himself with merely objecting to the phraseology they used, had he 
not also rejected the doctrine, which they so ably vindicated. But he 
completely surrenders the cause—a cause for which a Marshall, a Her- 
vey, a Boston, and a host of writers in the Secession, so strenuously con- 
tended. : 

_Dr. Dick appeals to the Confession of Faith, as supporting his own 
views, and condemning those of the founders of “the religious 
society” to which he belonged. But we say, as they did, that the pas- 
sages referred to speak of the assurance of sense or reflection, not of the 
assurance which is in the direct act of faith. It is described as being 
“founded upon the divine truth of the promises of salvation, the inward 
evidences of those graces unto which these promises are made, the testi- 
mony of the Spirit of adoption witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God. This infallible assurance,” it is added, in the words 
quoted by Dr. Dick, “doth not so belong to the essence of faith, but that 
a true believer may wait long, and conflict with many difficulties, before 
he be partaker of it.” (Conf. chap. xviii. § 2, 3.) One has only to read 
these two sections in connexion, to be convinced that nothing is here de- 
termined with respect to the assurance that is in the direct act of faith, 
and that writer cannot be acquitted of unfairness, who quotes the latter 
section as expressing the opinion of the compilers of the Confession upon 
this subject. Their views of “saving faith” are given in a preceding 
chapter, where they assert that its principal acts are “ accepting, receiv- 
ing, and resting upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and 
eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace.”” Now, we maintain 
that receiving and resting upon Christ for eternal life, necessarily imply 
that appropriating assurance which is founded upon the Divine testimony, 
and for which we plead, as essential to faith. ‘This faith,” they add, “is 
different in degrees, weak or strong,—growing up in many to the attain- 
ment of a full assurance.” (Conf. chap. xiv. § 2,3.) It is not affirmed 
that faith differs in many as to assurance, but as to the fulness of assur- 
ance. The language plainly intimates, that a weak faith has a weak as- 
surance, and a strong faith a strong assurance. How could faith grow 
upin any toa full assurance, if there were not some assurance in the 
very nature of faith? To whatever degree any thing may increase, it 
certainly can never, by growth, acquire another nature, 

The manner in which Dr. Dick introduces the above quotation from 
the Confession of Faith, must appear very strange to those who know the 
deference shown to that public standard by the Doctor, and “the religious 
society” of which he was a member. Referring to the definition of faith 
adopted by the founders of the Secession, he says, “ Although adopted by 
our fathers, it is contrary to the doctrine of our standards, to which only 
we are bound to conform.” Unquestionably the Doctor was not one of 
those who regarded the compilers of the Confession as almost infallible 
oracles. He speaks of being bound to conform to that confession ; but did 
he, in fact, “firmly and constantly adhere to the whole doctrine of that 
Confession ”’- They would greatly err who should, in their simplicity, 
draw this inference, apparently so native, from the words now quoted. 
And, in another Lecture, he gives us to understand, that he only conform- 
ed 10 the Confession when it coincided with his own notions, Having 
represented the Confession as inconsistent with itself, he boasts, ‘ that 
while the Church of Scotland holds the Confession without explanation, 
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the church to which we belong has cleared herself from this inconsistency, 
by expunging from her creed every expression which imports the power 
of using compulsory measures in religion.” (Vol. iii. p. 471.) We have 
extracted this sentence, with no intention of entering into the controversy 
to which it refers, but merely for the purpose of shewing, that the Doc- 
tor’s words must be understood in a somewhat vague and ambiguous 
sense, when he speaks of being “bound to conform” to the Confession 
of Faith. We have only to add that the doctrine that assurance belongs 
to the direct act of faith, was embraced by the founders of the Secession ; 
that this doctrine has been supported and taught, so far as we know, by 
the whole of that body, until a very recent period ; that the work now 
before us is the first we have met with, produced by a minister in con- 
nexion with that “religious society,” in which this doctrine has been 
openly rejected ; and that, notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of an- 
other late worthy member of that society, to vindicate and diffuse abroad 
this important article of “gospel truth,” we are afraid that it will soon be 
lost sight of, if not openly impugned, by many of their successors. 

We had marked a few other passages for animadversion, but we must 
desist. And, though we have felt ourselves bound to censure some senti- 
ments in these lectures, yet, in concluding our remarks, we must renew 
our expression of the high estimate we have formed of the work as a 
whole. The greater part of the lectures are unexceptionable, in regard 
to doctrine, and most attractive, in point of composition. We have deri- 
ved much pleasure from the examination of it, and cordially recommend 
it to the careful study of candidates for the sacred office, and of all who 


wish to peruse a well-arranged, comprehensive, and concise system of 
theology.— Presbyterian Magazine. 
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We now proceed to another point of faith, and a choice one too, very 
savory and nourishing to a true believer; St. Peter tells us, that faith 
purifies the heart: (Acts xv. 9,) and St. John affirms, This is the victory, 
whereby we overcome the world, even our faith ; (1 John v. 4,) and he tells 
us what he means by the world, even the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life. (1 John ii. 16.) 

Come, Sir, bring your face to the gospel-glass ; and handle this point 
well, like an old grazier. Does your faith overcome the lust of the flesh 
making you victorious over your palate, and over outward pollution, ane. 
inward uncleanness? 

Does your faith overcome the /ust of the eye, and keep your heart from 
gasping after more wealth, more preferment, or more honors; Havi 

ood and raiment, have you learnt therewith to be content? (1 Tim. vi. 8.) 

Does your faith overcome the pride of life, and prevent your being 
charmed with a lofty house, rich furniture, gentcel equipage, and splendid 
raiment? Does it make vou sick of earthly vanities, and draw your heart 
to things above ? 

Speak, Sir, and speak honestly. If you are a slave to these matters, 
and a quiet slave, you may keep your faith; Satan will not steal it from 
you. His own sooty cap is full as good as your rusty bonnet. The'devils 
do believe and tremble, but are devils still. 

One point more, Sir, and we have done. Faith is not only intended to 
pacify the conscience, and purify the heart, but also to rescue the mind from 
our earthly troubles. Our passage through life is attended with storms : 
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we sail upon a boisterous sea, where many tempests are felt; and many 
are feared, which look black and bode mischief, but pass over. Now 
faith is designed for an anchor, to keep the mind steady, and give it rest; . 
even as Isaiah saith, Thou wilt keep hum in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee. (Isa. xxvi. 3.) 

tn promises, suited to our wants, are scattered through the Bi- 
ble ; and divine faith will feed upon the promises, looking unto Jesus to 
fulfil them ; but human faith can reap no profit from them. Let me sup- 
pose you in distressful circumstances, and while musing on them with an 
anxious heart, you cast a look upon a distant Bible. The book is fetched 
and opened, and this passage meets your eye, Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. (Ps. |. 15.) Here 
yen view a gracious promise made by a faithful God, and made without 
imitation or condition, directed unto every one that reads or hears it, ap- 
pucarie to every time of trouble, and requiring only prayer of faith for de- 
iverance. Yet, Sir, it is possible this blessed promise might not even draw 
a prayer from you; perhaps it gains a little musing, and the book is clo- 
sed. Or if it should extort a feeble cry, the prayer does not ease your 
heart, nor fetch deliverance, for want of faith. 

You know the word of Jesus, All things whatsoever ye shall ask in pray- 
er, believing, ye shall receive. (Matt. xxi. 22.) But for want of faith, 
your reasoning heart will ask, “‘#‘rom whence can this deliverance come?” 
What is that to you Sir?’ God keeps the means of deliverance out of 
sight, on purpose to exercise our faith; but promises to make a way for 
our escape, though we can see none. (1 Cor. x. 13.) 

Or perhaps you may surmise, “ This promise was not made for me; I 
am not worthy of it.” Sir, God’s promise is not made to compliment 
your worthiness, but to manifest the riches of his grace in Christ Jesus. 

id you mind how the promise runs? Itis not said, ‘Giorify me first, 
and afterward I will deliver thee ;’ which would be making man’s wor- 
thiness a foundation for God’s blessings. But he says, “I will deliver 
thee, and then thou shalt “ glorify me.” 

Faith considers all the promises as freely made to supply our wants, 
and rests upon the Lord’s faithfulness to fulfil them ; and when a promise 
is fulfilled, adores the mercy, and glorifies the Lord for it. In this way, 
and this only, he gets some hearty rent of praise. Such free deliverance 
wins the heart, and binds it to the Lord, and makes obedience cheerful. 

I know a man, who spends his income yearly, because he has no fami- 
ly ; as little as he can upon himself, and the rest upon his neighbors. He 
keeps no purse against a rainy day, and wants none: Jesus Christ is his 
banker, and a very able one. Sometimes by sickness or unforseen ex- 
pences, he gets behind hand, and greatly so. At such times, he does not 
run about among his earthly friends to seck relief, but falleth on his knees, 
and calls upon his banker, saying, “Lord I am in want, and thou must 
help me. Herel bring thy gracious promise ; look upon it, Jesus. It 
says, Call upon me in the time of trouble, I wil/ deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me. Lord, I call, and thou dost hear ; I believe, and thou art 
faithful : be it now unto me, according to thy word.” Such prayers, he 
said, never failed to bring supplies : some, from those who cared for him ; 
and some, from such as did avoid his company. For Jesus Christ has 
every heart and purse in his own hand; and often makes a raven feed 
his prophets, or makes the earth to help the woman, to shew his finger 
clearly in such deliverance. 

Scripture promises are real bank-notes of heaven, and the riches of be- 
lievers, who do not live on stock in hand, but traffic with this paper-cur- 
rency. Where divine faith is found, it takes the notes to Christ’s bank, 
and receives the cash. But human faith cannot traffic with this paper : 
it reads the notes, and owns them good, but dares not take them to the 
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skies for payment. No faith can act on God, but that which comes from 
God. 

Prayer of faith, exercised with perseverance, surely brings deliverance ; 
if not immediately, yet at a proper season ; and till deliverance comes, 
the mind is stayed on God, and kept in perfect peace. Faith picks the 
thorns out of the flesh, and takes the rankling pain away, before the 
wound is healed. 

Truly, Doctor, now you make me thoughtful. I begin to see my rust 
bonnet, and confess it would fit a fiend’s head, as well as mine. My faith will 
not produce the precious fruit you have mentioned. It brings no peace, 
passing all understanding ; affords no real victory over the world; and 
yields no sweet relief in time of trouble. It picks no thorns out of my 
flesh: it must be counterfeit. My support in trouble arises from my 

urse, or from my friends, and not from faith. Yet I cannot comprehend 

ow a mere reliance on God’s promise can charm away our grief, and 
set the heart at rest before deliverance comes. ‘This seems a charm in- 
deed ! 

So it is, Sir, and a most delightful charm ; yet not fanciful, but real, 
having good foundation in our nature. Where divine faith is given, it will 
act on God, as human faith will act on man, and produce the same effects. 
A case will make my meaning plain. 

I suppose you, as before fallen into great distress, and a lawyer's let- 
ter is received, bringing doleful tidings, that your person will be seized, 
unless your debts are paid within a month. While the letter is perusing, 
an old acquaintance calls upon you, sees a gloom upon your face, and 
asks the cause of it. You put the letter in his hand: he reads, and drops 
a friendly tear. After some little pause, he says, “ Old friend, I have not 
cash at present by me, but engage to pay your debts, before the month 
is out.” Now. sir, if you thought this person was not able to discharge 
your debt, or not to be relied on, his promise would bring no relief, be- 
cause it gains no credit. You have no faithin him. But if you knew 
the man was able, and trust- able, his promise would relieve you instant- 
ly. A firm reliance on hisword would take away your burden, and set 
your mind at ease, before the debt was paid. 

Well, Sir, if a firm reliance on the word of man, has this sweet influ- 
ence on the heart, a firm reliance on the word of God will have the same. 
Why should it not? God’s word deserveth as much credit surely as the 
word of man. Heis as able to perform, and as faithful to fulfil his promise, 
as your neighbor. No one ever trusted in him, and was confounded. 
And where the mind is stayed on God, it will be kept in perfect peace, be- 
fore deliverance comes. Such may say, with David, God is our refuge, 
therefore we will not fear, though the earth be removed, and the mountains 
carried into the midst of the sea. (Ps. xlvi. 1, 2.) Or with Habakkuk, 
Though the fig-tree should not blossom, nor fruit be in the vine ; though the 
olive too should fail, and the fields yield no meat ; though the flock be cut 
off trom the fold, and no herd be found in the stalls, yet will I rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation. The prop of God’s faith- 
ful word cannot break; and an human heart resting firmly on it, never 
can sink. And men might learn to feel their unbelief, for want of this 
support in trouble. ‘The prop stands ready on the king’s high road, to 
support all weary passengers ; but they have not faith to lean upon it, 
else they would find rest. 

In speculation, it seems as easy to trust a faithful God, as trust an up- 
righi man: but in practice, it is found otherwise. When trials come, 
men cannot trust a faithful God, without divine assistance ; so trust him, 
as to cast their burden on him, and obtain his perfect peace. Here the 
charm of faith ceaseth, because there is no faith to charm. 

If, in time of trouble, some prospect of deliverance is afforded by an 
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human arm, men often put a cheat upon themselves, and talk of trusting 
God, while they are only leaning on a human shoulder.« Remove this 
earthly prop, and take away all human prospect of relief; and the man 
cries out, “* What must I do? I am undone.” He cannot rest upon God’s 
naked word, nor seat his heart upon the solid chair of promise, without 
some human stool beside. 

Faith is just the same thing now it was in Abraham’s day, who, against 
hope, believed in hope: (Rom. iv. 18.) He had no human prospect of an 
heir, and yet expected one, relying wholly on God’s naked promise. And 
a naked promise is the whole support of divine faith now. Jesus Christ 
will admit no partner for our faith. He is worthy of full credit and ex- 
pects it; and we must either look to him alone, or look to be confounded. 
He will be all, or nothing. 

Nay, Doctor, now you press too hard upon Jesus Christ. He is a ve- 
ry good Saviour, to be sure; but we must not put upon him neither. 
What! lay all the burden of salvation on him! This does not seem 
reasonable, nor is using him handsomely. So, he must do all the work, 
and I must stand by, as a lazy thief, to see it done. No, no, Doctor, I 
shall not make a packhorse of my Saviour; but would use him with 
good manners; and, whilst | look for great things from him, will try to 
do a something for myself. 

Sir, the est manners you can shew towards superiors, is to do as you 
are bid; and not gainsay their orders, by a wilful pertness, nor an ill-timed 
modesty. You honour Jesus by employing him as a whole Saviour ; and 
you rob him of his glory, and excite his indignation, when you steal a 
portion of his reyal sceptre, or his priestly censer, or his prophet’s staff 
from him. He is appointed for a Saviour, not a scanty, but a fuil one; and 
he never does his work by halves. ‘The work creates no hurry, and is 
found no burden. He speaks, or wiils, and it isdone. Do not therefore 
compliment him with your idle manners, but obey his orders, which are 
these : Look unto me, and be saved, all the ends of the earth, for [ am 
God, and none else, or nothing less, and therefore able to save. (Isa. xlv. 
22.) Jesus does not beg of you to look a little to yourself, and the rest to 
him ; but commands you to look singly unto him, for heavenly wisdom to 
direct you, for heavenly peace to bless you, and for heavenly grace to sancti- 
fy you. And he has left.a faithful word for your encouragement, that 
whosoever believeth (or trusteth) in him, shall be saved ; saved from spirit- 
ual darkness, and from the guilt and power of sin. 

You talk of looking to yourself, which bespeaks some confidence in 
yourself; but Jesus has pronounced a curse on every human confidence. 
Hear his awful declaration, Thus saith the Lord, Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man; (in any thing human, in himself or in another); he shall 
be like the heath in the desert, ani shall not see when good cometh. But take 
the blessing too and may it reach your heart. Blessed is the man who 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is; he shall be like a tree 
planted by the water, which spreadeth out its roots by the river, and does not 
regard when drought cometh, but its leaf is green, and it never ceaseth 
yielding fruit. (Jer. xvii. 5, &c.) 

if your eyé is single, directed wholly unto Christ, you will be fall of 
light and peace; but if your eye is double, peeping upon Jesus, and squint- 
ing towards man, you will be full of darkness, and be at length confound- 
ed. 

The life of faith is called the fight of faith; and trully called so, For 
where divine faith is given, it is seldom exercised without a conflict in the 
heart, which loves an earthly refuge, and dreads a nuked promise; dear- 
ly loves an human prop, and always seeks some wooden buttress to sup- 
port God’s iron pillar. 

On this account, men dare not singly trust in Christ’s atonement for 
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for their peace, but clap their feeble shoulder to his cross, to strengthen 
it; nor dare they rest on Jesus’ grace, to make them holy, but call up 
human arms to slay gigantic lusts within; nor can they trast¢n Jesus’ 
guidance, to make them wise unto salvation ; but call the wisdom of the 
world in, an utter night piece, to chase away the world’s darkness. 

Many yetare so obliging, as to let the Saviour have a share in the 
work of man’s salvation; but Jesus does not thank them for this conde- 
scension. He rejects tl.at faith which does not centre in him only, and 
rest the heart entirely on him. He wants no partner, and will admit of 
none: nor were he worthy of the name of Saviour, if salvation was not 
wholly from him. 

Hear what he says of himself, 2 have trodden the wine press alone: I 
looked, and there was none tu help; therefore mine own arm brought sal- 
vation, (Isa. Ixiii. 3, 5.) 

Hear what a prophet saysof him: Behold! the Lord God will come 
with a strong hand, and his arm shall rule: he shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his arm; and he shall carry 
them in his bosom. (Isa. xl. 10, 11.) Where you may observe all bn 
ners are excluded from this work. The Lord Jesus, who is called the 
Lord God, shall act the part of a shepherd, and lay down his life for his 
sheep; and by treading the wine-press alone, shall make the atonement 
himself: then he will gather the flock, and feed the flock, and carry the 
flock home himself. Jesus Christ does not help you to help yourself ; 
but he does the whole work himself; Ais own arm shall rule. 

Iudeed where men are quickened by the Holy Spirit, and well convin- 
ced of their sinfulness and helplessness, they are now enabled to use the 
means of grace properly, roa must use them diligently, but the whole 
work still isin the Saviour’s hand. He must guide the understanding by 
his spirit into all saving truth; he must bring his blood-bought peace to 
the conscience; he must tame the tempers, sanctify the affections, and 
make us cheerfully disposed for all good works. Our business is, to 
watch and pray; and it is the Saviour’s office to work in us to will and 
do. What will and power he gives, we may exercise ; and nothing more: 
he only can increase it, who first gave it. 

Paul says, It has pleased the Father, that ia Christ Jesus (in his human 
nature, as a temple) all fulness should dwell. (Col. i. 19.) All fulness 
of wisdom to direct us, of power to protect us, of grace to pardon and 
sanctify us. And this ad/-fudness is treasured up in Christ, the head, to be 
communicated to the meinbers of his body. Whatever wisdom, strength, 
peace or righteousness are not received from this store-house by faith, 
are spurious, a mere tinsel ware, which may glitter much, but has no 
value. 

Paul says further Christ is all and in all. (Col.iii.11.) He is possessed 
of an aill-fulness, that he might be, not something only in our wisdom, 
strength, peace, and righteousness, but a// in every thing, and eli in every 
person ; a// in the Greek, as well as the barbarian; ad/ in the scholar as 
well as in the rustic. 

And St. John says, We beheld Christ’s glory, full of grace aud truth ; 
and out of his fulness have we all received, even grace for grace. (John 
i. 14—16.) Where the apostle shews, that a believer’s business is to re- 
ceive supplies of grace out of Christ’s fulness. 

Doctor, I cannot comprehend that Jesus Christ must be all in wisdom 
to a scholar, as well as toacountryman. If buman learning will not help 
to make us wise unto salvation, of what use is it, and wherefore do we 
value it?’ My landlord is reckoned a monstrous scholar: he has been at 
Cambridge, and travelled abroad, and talks French at a wonderful rate. 
He is always at his books, and makes eclipses when he pleaseth. We 
hear, he putin four into Dyer’s almanac the last year. One day he took 
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me into his study, and shewed me all his learning. Bless me! what a 
sight! more books by half upon his shelves, than T have bullocks in my 
pastures! And they seem well handled ; for I did not spy a mouldy book - 
in his study, except an old Bible which lay drooping in a corner. 1 sup- 
ose it was his grandfather’s. Now, Doctor, does it not seem likely, 
that my landlord must get more Christian knowledge from his vast gilded 
heap of books than I can get from a plain single Bible ? 

Human science, sir, keeps men out of mischief, trains them up for civil 
occupations, and oft produceth notable discoveries, which are useful to 
the world; but never can lead the heart to Jesus Christ, nor breed a sin- 
gle grain of faithin him. They who know most of human science, and 
have waded deepest in it, know the most of its vanity, and find it vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

The heavenly oracles declare, the wisdom of the world is foolishness 
with God ; (1 Cor. iii. 19;) and tells us, not many wise are called to pos- 
sess the gospel kingdom. (1 Cor. i. 26.) And surely God would never 
brand the wisdom of the world as folly, if it had the least tendency to 
make men wise unto salvation. 

It will, I think, be found a certain truth, that when human science is 
cultivated eagerly in a Christian country, the study of the Bible always 
grows neglected ; and that immorality and infidelity spread their branches 
equally with human science: and that a learned nation, when arrived at 
the highest pitch of human science, is just become ripe for slavery, and 
doomed to peepetual bondage ; witness Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

Bible-knowledge, fetched in by prayer, and watered well with medita- 
tion, makes the mind humble and serious: but human science lifts men 
up. makes them vain in their imaginatious, darkens the foolish heart still 
more, and thereby drives them farther off from God. ‘The present age is 
no bad comment on the following scripture, The world by wisdom knew 
not God. (1 Cor. i. 21.) 

Solomon gave his heart to seek wisdom,, and knew more of the secrets 
of nature than any man; yet he found no real profit from this study, 
but calls it vanity, and a sore travail which the sons of men are exercised 
with. (Eccles. i. 18, 14). This is left on holy record, to direct us what 
to think of human science: and they, who laugh at the direction, may 
chance to weep at last, as Grotius did, and repeat his dying lamenta- 
tion : 

Pray, Doctor what was it ? 

Why, sir, as he lay lamenting on his death bed, calling himself the poor 
publican, mentioned in the parable, and wishing he might change condi- 
tions with. John Urick, a poor but devout man, some-that were present, 
spake to Grotius of his great industry and learned performances, and 
spake of them with admiration : to which he replied, with a sigh, Heu! 
vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo; Alas! I have squandered my lite 
away laboriously in doing nothing. 

The learned Selden, also, his antagonist, was very much of his mind, 
when he came to die. 

Sir, if you would learn wisdom in the school of Christ, Paul affirms, 
You must become a fool, in order to be wise. (1 Cor. iii. 18.) A crabbed 
lesson truly, to be learned by a scholar! anda mighty strange expression, 
yet exceeding proper for a scribe, to wake him from his fond delirium, 
and fetch him to his senses: he needs such amazing language, to make 
him pause, and gaze about for a meaning. It is a block thrown in his 
way, to stop his vain pursuit: oz brush his shins if he advanceth. It tells 
a scholar, he must go empty unto Jesus, and see himself a fool in heavenly 
science ; as much in daily want of a teacher here, as an ideot is of some 
director in his worldly matters. 

The master of the school speaks the same kind of language to his scho- 
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lars, Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. (Matt. xviii. 3.) The Saviour’s little child, and the 
apostle’s fool, instruct us how to seek heavenly wisdom ; not by drawing 
it from human brains, or heathen folios, but by meekly going unto Jesus, 
as a little child to be taught; or as a fool to be made wise. 

What, then, you ask, must we cast away the languages, and throw 
aside the Bible? By no means. Read the word of God with care, and 
in its native language, if you can; but read it too with prayer; and not 
with prayer only, but with heart-dependence upon Jesus, while you read. 
Put your eyes into the Saviour’s head, while you look upon his book ; 
and when his head directs your eyes. you will have light enough. 

Scribes in every age have been much akin to the Jewish scribes, cavil- 
lers at Jesus, and rejecters of his doctrine. They are too wise to be 
taught, and too lofty to sit down at the feet of Jesus. God will teach the 
meek his ways. (Psalm xxv. 9.) nd the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err. (Isa. xxxv. 8.) But the Lord turneth wise men baek- 
ward, and maketh their knowledge foolish, (Isaiah xliv. 25;) yea, taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness. (1 Cor. iit. 19.) 

Sir, this subject has been often on my thoughts, and much might be 
said upon it; but this little shall suffice, which perhaps may set all Ephe- 
ses in an uproar about their goddess ; and make them cry out vehemently 
as before, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Indeed, Doctor, | am willing to become a convert here ; for the gra- 
zier is no scholar, yet endued with common sense. And if scholarship is 
needful for a Christian, it seemeth hard that the poor, who are much the 
largest part, should be barred from it unavoidably. And it seemeth also 
strange, that the poor should be found and declared the chief subjects of 
the gospel kingdom. But, Doctor, if Jesus Christ has all the stores I 
need, and isin heaven, how must I get at him’? Astronomers, they say, 
by a wooden pipe, will spring up to the skies in a twink; and tell as many 
pretty stories of the stars, as if they had them in their pocket. [ama 
gross, unwieldy man you see; and being born without wings, dare not 
venture ona flight towards the skies; can you help me to a ladder 
which may conduct me thither ? 

Yes, sir, you may meet with such a one in Genesis, (xxviii. 12.) whose 
foot was resting on the earth, while its top was in the skies. Jacob saw 
the ladder in a dream, but Jesus gave the vision, to represent himself. 
The ladder foot, resting on the earth, bespeaks his human nature; as 
the ladder top, fairly fixed in the skies, denotes his divine nature; and 
he stood upon the ladder to point out the emblem. At the incarnation of 
Jesus, this ladder was truly set up; and much intercourse was then car- 
ried on between the family above and the family below: therefore angels 
are described as descending and ascending on the ladder. And, sir, if 
Jesus Christ may represent himself by a door, why not also by a ladder ? 

Jesus explains the riddle, when.he tells Nicodemus, No mau hath as- 
cended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man, who is in heaven, is now in heaven by his divine nature, while his 
human nature like the ladder’s foot, rests on earth. (John iii. 13.) Again 
he tells his disciples, Where I am, there shall ye be also. (John xii. 26.) 
He does not say, where | shail be, there shall ye be also: but where I 
now am, even in heaven by my divine nature. there shall also my ser- 
vant be. (See also John vil. 34—xvii. 24.) ; 

Doctor, this vision of Jacob may be a very suitable emblem; butI fear 
it will not help me to the skies. A visionary ladder may serve a light- 
heeled angel, but will not suit my heavy corpse. I shall certainly miss 
the rounds, or they will break and let me drop; and a fall, only from the 
moon, would make lamentable work with my carease. Therefore, unless 
you can provide me with another ladder, 1 must e’en grovel still on earth. 
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But, does it not seem strange, that angels should wait on men? I do not 
wait on my servant Tom, though he is my fellow creature. Indeed, this 
service of the angels oft amazeth me. 

Sir, God’s two families of angels and men, seem by the covenant of 
grace to be brought into one; and to bear a joint relation to a common 
head, Christ Jesus. Man, one branch, was cast out of order by the fall 
of Adam; and angels, the other branch, were in danger of falling, as ap- 
pears by the ruin of their fellows. Both the families are now brought 
under one head, and the two branches grafted into a common stock, 
Christ Jesus. Henceforth, they receive all supplies immediately from this 
new head. In him they all unite ; on him they all depend for peace and 
safety. By him angels are preserved from committing sin, and men re- 
deemed from sin committed ; through him, angels receive a confirmation 
in glory, and men obtain admission into glory. 

This seems to be St. Paul’s meaning, when he says, That in the dispen- 
sation, (of grace manifested) at the full (or proper) time, God (dvaxsparu- 
wtarbas) hath guthered up again, into one head, even Christ, all things 
which are in Heaven, and which are on earth. (Fph.i. 10.) Hence, the 
whole family in heaven and earth, (being thus united in Christ) are named 
from him. (Eph. iii. 15.) And as angels are the chief or higher branch 
of the family, they become waiting servants on the lower branch, accord- 
ing to Christ’s command, Whoever will be chief among you, let him be 
come your servant. (Matt. xx. 27.) 

It is not wonderful that angels wait on men, when the Lord of angels 
came from heaven to wait himself upon them, and to die for them. And 
this should teach superiors to pay the utmost condescension and the kind- 
est offices to all beneath them. Angels perform this waiting service with 
cheerfulness, because there is no pride in heaven: that foul weed only 
groweth upon rotten dunghills. 


(To be continued, ) 





Art. V. & Letter from Theological Students in Scotland. 


[We copy from the Christian Intelligencer, the following letter from the Theologi- 
cal students of the United Secession Church, to the Society of Inquiry of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church. Our readers doubtless will regard it as 
possessing a character sufficiently liberal, even for the latitude of these United States, 
and the young gentlemen from whom it emanated as nearly ready to burst from ‘the 
limits of sectarian inclosures,” shake off ‘‘ the spirit of narrow minded bigotry,” leap 
over *‘ the hedge of little peculiarities,” no longer ‘‘ regarding the minutest forms,” 
but ‘‘ restored to pristine excellence by a return to the liberalities and charities of the 


gospel” !] 

Unitrep Secession, Divinity Hall, 

Epinsuren, 14th Sept. 1835. 
Dear Breturen—Your very interesting and friendly epistle has been 
received. It was read at the last meeting of our Society, and received 
with unanimous approbation and christian sympathy. Agreeing with 
you in these enlarged sentiments which you express, of the propriety and 
the duty of Christians extending their charities and co-operation beyond 
the limits of sectarian enclosures or national territory, and of communica- 
ting effectually with all “‘ who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” 
we concur cordially in your invitation to frequent and regular correspon- 
dence. As nothing has tended more to mar the beauty and efficiency of the 
Church of God, than that spirit of narrow minded bigotry; which has 
induced many of her sects to hedge themselves round with little peculiar- 
ities, and to refuse all fellowship with those who differed from them, even 
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regarding the minutest forms ; so nothing will contribute more effectually 
to restore her pristine excellence than a return to the liberalities and 
charities of the gospel. Accordingly we unite with you in hailing eve 

return to this spirit as a token for good. And we are confident tbat while 
the question with many in former times has been ‘‘ How shall we differ?” 
the grand question for the future will be “ How shall we agree?” We 
are particularly gratified at the “Fang, some of an annual epistle from 
you, Dear Brethren, as you dwell ina land recommended to us by a thou- 
sand agreeable associations as regards the past, and by many delightful 
anticipations as regards the future. When viewed politically, and still 
more, when contemplated in its religious aspect, America is looked to by 
every christian philanthropist as the scene of the most extensive and in- 
teresting experiments. On the religious state of your country, therefore, 
and on its political condition as far as it effects the interest of the church, 
we shall always be glad to receive information. . 

We observe what you state regarding your system of Theological tui- 
tion, and so far as we are able to judge, we think it must be an efficient 
one. We trust the chair for ecclesiastical history and church govern- 
ment, will have the effect of maintaining among you the principles of Pres- 
byterianism in all their purity and vigor. Standing as it does, between 
the two extremes of Episcopacy and Independency, it seems to unite the 
advantages of both, without the evils of either. 

Our friend and former fellow student Mr. Lillie, will probably have 
informed you of the nature and amount of theological instruction which 
we were accustomed to enjoy. A beneficial change has been effected upon 
our system since his departure from Scotland. ‘The number of our profes- 
sors, which were formerly two, has been increased to four. Professor 
Balmes, for Systematic Theology, Professor Duncan, for Pastoral The- 
ology, Professor Brown for Exegetical Theology, and Professor Mitchel 
for Biblical Literature. The present number of our students is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and our term of study is five years, or five 
sessions of eight weeks. During the recess of the Hall our education is 
under the direction of our respective Presbyteries, and by them we are 
subject to frequent examinations on Theology and Church History, be- 
sides delivering before them occasional lectures and sermons. Connected 
with the Hall there isa Theological society for the reading and criticising 
of discourses, a Voluntary Church Society for advancing the principles 
of Voluntaryism, and a Missionary Society which meets week:y during 
the session, for prayer and other exercises, and collects annually a con- 
siderable sum for missions. 

Your valuable table of American religious statistics has gratified us not 
a little. It is pleasing to contemplate the spirit of intense activity, which 
animates America in her religious as well as her political concerns. It 
was a noble example of the power and expansiveness of christian benev- 
olence when you determined to plant a sabbath school in every American 
hamlet and to give a bible to every house. And that pledge so admira- 
bly and speedily redeemed, will animate you, we trust, to still sublimer 
efforts. Let us remember, dear brethren, that our “ field is the world,” 
and that the spread of missionary enterprize must never cease, until idol- 
atry and superstition have become the themes of history. 

t is our peculiar privilege and our highest honor, that we have been 
born so near the millennial times, that some of the beams of the latter day 
glory have been permitted to shine upon your path, and that to us (to 
Americans and to Britons) has been entrusted the conveyance of the ora- 
cles of truth, of the message of mercy to all the benighted and idolatrous 
regions of the earth. 

e lament with you the luxuriant growth of heresy which you 
tell us has of late arisen among you, threatening to mar at once your uni- 
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ty and efficiency. Besides the cause which you assign as partly account- 
ing for this melancholy circumstance, it is propably owing, to a great ex- 
tent, to a spirit of daring and reckless speculation. This unsanctified ten- 
dency has in past times, rent the church of Europe asunder; and now, if 
the spirit of God restrain it not, it seems destined to inflict unspeakable 
injury on the churches of America. The indulgence of such a spirit is 
highly irrational. The fact is that all the doctrines have a practical as- 
pect, and it is not, therefore, from the heights of speculation, but from the 
point of practice, that it is most natural for the enlightened and humble 
christian to contemplate. It is one of the proudest distinctions of our reli- 
gion, but which these men appear to condemn or overlook, that while other 
systems are easiest in theory, it is easiest in practice. Here, indeed, all 
difficulties of christianityend. Whatever difficulties have been suggested 
with regard to it, are purely speculative, and have commonly owed their 
origin to men who had no mind to practice tae religion they oppo- 
sed. None, who, with intelligence have brought christianity to bear 
on life, have ever complained that they discovered any blanks in its ac- 
tion, or any of their wants unfurnished. O, brethren, yield not to the 
influence of such a spirit. Cultivate the humility which is opposed to it, 
and earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. We 
trust and hope that, by the blessing of God, this temporary spread of er- 
ror and breach of harmony will be seen to be short lived. 

We feel grateful to our divine King and Head that our church yet re- 
mains free from all infection of heresy. There is not a single pulpit in 
the secession church, from which the doctrines of Pelagius or Socinus, 
or even of Arminius would be tolerated. The pulpits of the establish- 
ment worship, though in many instances filled by men who neither ap- 
prove nor promulgate Evangelical Christianity, are (probably in the main 
through the influence of Dissenterism) more frequently filled by orthodox 
ministers than they were accustomed to be. The two great circumstan- 
ces, however, which distinguish the religious aspect of the churches of 
Britain, are the progress of Voluntaryism and the increase of the spirit 
of missionary exertions. In reference to the former, though it is not pro- 
gressing with all the rapidity that sanguine minds anticipated, it is advan- 
cing as speedily as those who know the obstinacy of prejudices, and the 
power of self interest, could reasonably expect. The advocates of Vol- 
untaryism have not been backward with petitions to government, their 
energies have hitherto been chiefly directed to the illumination of the 
popular mind. The beneficial change produced upon our Legislature by 
the passing of the Reform Bill has rendered this step the wisest. Hence- 
forth, whenever the enlightened and virtuous of this nation determine on 
the propriety of any measure, that measure must speedily triumph. Con- 
versions to the voluntary principle are being daily effected, and one of 
the most virtuous and influential and celebrated of Scottish laymen (James 
Douglas, of Cavers) has lately declared himself a Voluntary. A large 
and talented portion of the press is with us, and in every newspaper and 
magazine throughout the kingdom the question is attracting more or less 
of attention. The spirit of the age, too, is with us—that spirit, which, 
rejecting the mere commendations of antiquity, tries every thing by the 
simple test of its utility. Above all, dear brethren, God is with us, both 
iu the statutes and predictions of his word, and this one fact emboldens 
us to proceed in the face of calumny, of opposition, and not unfrequently 
of worldly interest, to hasten by every effort in our power the return of 
the church’s liberty. 

As regards the spirit of missionary exertion, we delight to inform you 
that it is decidedly on the increase. In our own body, home missions 
are conducted on a very extensive scale, and much more efficiently than 
they were accustomed to be. A number of our stations have of late ma- 
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tured into congregations and now enjoy the blessing of a stated ministry. 
The attention of our synod has for some years been directed to Canada, 
and in that interesting field we have now nine missionaries receiving our 
support and superintendence. Jamaica too, has become the scene of our 
missionary activity, and in that to us peculiarly interesting scene of labor, 
we hope soon to see a flourishing band of our missionaries actively en- 
gaged in educating the negro. A change has of late been effected in our 
missionary tactics, from which we anticipate the most gratifying results, 
Though the missionaries are sent out under the direction and control of 
our supreme court, they nevertheless, go as the missionaries of one con- 
gregation. From this one congregation they draw their support, and 
with it they are instructed to hold a very frequent intercourse. Thus a 
mutual sympathy is kept up between the individual congregation, and the 
missionary ; and the spirit of benevolent enterprize acts and reacts beau- 
tifully between them. We notice your interesting statement respecting 
Mississippi, and the time may yet come when our missionaries shall go 
forth to labor there also. What has contributed to propogate and increase 
missionary spirit in the midst of us, has been the establishment of meet- 
ings in all our churches to receive intelligence regarding the success of 
this sacred cause in various quarters of the world, and to solicit the abun- 
dant aids and influences of the Divine Spirit upon those devoted men who 
have gone forth to the conversion of the heathen. 

Finally, dear brethren, farewell. Far distant as we are from each 
other, it is a reflection truly and intensely delightful, that to both there is 
one God and one Father, that we are all embarked in the same great 
cause, and serve all that Heavenly Master, in the multitude of whose 
ransomed ones shall be numbered “many from all kindreds and peoples, 
and tongues.” 

And now, dear Brethren, peace be with you, and love with faith from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the name of the Society, 


JOHN N. PEDEN, Secretary. 


0 


Art. VI. Timely Commentary. 


“ Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord, that they strive not about words 
to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.” —2. Tim. ii. 14. 

It is a great sin to agitate the church with a controversy about words. Such acon 
tention is unprofitable to those engaged in it, and equally so to those who merely wit- 
ness it. But the evil is not merely negative. It is positively injurious. It subverts 
the hearers. When certain great truths of the Gospel have, from time immemorial, 
been held, and expressed in the same words ; words well understood, and always as- 
sociated with the same ideas: words which by Scripture and long usage, are sanction- 
ed, as the appropriate vehicles of the ideas which they have uniformly expressed; it is 
injurious to introduce new ones, and strenuously contend for them, as better adapted 
to convey the ideas professedly held. No profit can accrue from it. It moreover tends 
to subvert the faith of the hearers, by effecting a corresponding change in their opin- 
ions, or at least throwing them into doubt and uncertainty. New words are common- 
ly but pioneers to new doctrine. We are exhorted to ‘hold fast the form of sound 
words.” This we cannot do, if we let them drop, and adopt new ones. 

The history of the church abundantly shows that in all ages, those who introduced, 
and advocated erroneous doctrines, found fault with and opposed the accustomed, and 
well understood phraseology in which the true doctrines were expressed: while at the 
same time no change in the doctrines themselves would honestly be avowed. Paul 
tells Timothy that Alexander the copper smith, greatly withstood his words (2 Tim. 
iv. 15.) The advocates for new words may say that they are good words and fair ex- 
pressions of the mind of the sacred writers: and very plausible explanations may be 
given, but Paul, writing to the Romans says, (Rom. xvi. 17,18.) ‘‘ Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them that causs divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned ; andavoid them. For they that are such, serve not our Lord 
Jesus, Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
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hearts of the simple.” Hence the same Apostle tells the Ephesians (Eph. v. 6.) ‘ Let 
no man deceive you with vain words.” Here then we see that such words are vain, 
of no profit ; and that they subvert the hearers by deceiving them. Many are deceived 
by this course, and led to believe that the difference is only in words. The Apostle 
and elders had to caution the churches against such, (Acts xv. 24.) They say, “*We 
have heard that certain which went out from us, have troubled you with words, sub- 
verting your souls.” 

These new words are not understood by the people, and thus they are deceived and 
not edified. ‘* So likewise ye, except ye utter words easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken?” (1 Cor. xiv. 9.) 

Now while the opposers of error in these days, feel convinced and every where pro- 
fess, that they are contending for principles and doctrines ; the propagators of error, 
profess to differ from them only in words. The former cannot be silent while great 
doctrines are at stake: this can not in reason be expected of them. The contenders 
for mere words should listen to the injunction of the Apostle, and cease to strive for 
words. Such strife for mere words causes divisions in the church. The orthodox 
believe that they differ with their opposers in more than words ; even in essential doc- 
trines, while the latter profess to differ only in words ; Which in justice and reason, 
should yield? 

Bickersteth, in his ‘‘ Christian Student,” speaking of the boasted improvements pro- 
fessed to have been made by the divines of the English Restoration and Revolution, 
observes that, 

‘The improvements which these excellent men introduced, by no means compensa- 
ted for their defects of evangelical statements, and their keeping in the back ground 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. 

‘* The danger of giving up scriptural expressions, and changing for those we think 
less offensive, is very great, and the presumption very daring. Witsius speaks justly 
against the over-refined delicacy of giving up phrases of Scripture for our own fancied 
smoother and more judicious expressions. 

‘* Robert Hall observes, with his accustomed terseness, ‘If it be replied, Why adhere 
toan offensive term when its meaning may be expressed in other words, or at least by 
a more circuitous mode of expression? The obvious answer is, that words and ideas 
are closely associated, and though ideas give birth to terms, appropriate terms become 
in their turn the surest safeguard of ideas, insomuch that a truth which is never an- 
nounced but in a circuitous and circumlocutory form, will either have no hold, ora very 
feeble one on the public mind. The anxiety with which the precise, the appropriate 
term is avoided, bespeaks a shrinking, a timidity, a distrust, with relation to the idea 
conveyed by it, which will be interpreted as equivalent to its disavowal.” We would 
press this point because of our strong conviction of the many evils of giving up Scrip- 
ture phraseology. The thing escapes with the term, or is deepened or otherwise in 
the impression of its importance according to the strength or weakness of the term 
employed to designate it. What words did Paul use to preach the gospel? 1, Cor. 
ii. 1, 4, 13. The original cast of the truth of Revelation, naturally seems to require a 
corresponding originality in the mode of expression through which they are communi- 
cated, in order that the ideas intended to be conveyed by them, may as far as possible 
be precise and determinate.” — Presbyterian. 





Art. VII. Miscellany. 


The Lawfulness and Necessity of Creeds and Confessions—.4 Sermon by Rev. WititaM 
J. Gipson, Pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

This sermon is well deserving of an attentive perusal. The sentiments contained in 
it are scriptural, seasonable and in general happily expressed. We hope it will be a 
means of effecting much good in the church to which the author belongs. It is pleas- 
ing to witness a presbyterian minister, especially at such a time, boldly standing forth 
in defence of the venerable, but shamefully despised standards of his own church. And 
were all the orthodox ministers connected with the General Assembly to pursue a simi- 
lar course, and exert themselves, according to their several abilities, in maimtaining 
the cause of truth, their church would soon become purged of heresy, and her present 
distracted state, which has chiefly been induced by a disbelief in ‘‘ the Lawfuluess and 
Necessity of Creeds and Confessions,” would soon be healed. The following is a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Gibson’s style and argument. 

**Finally. The opposers of creeds have always been heretics. 

‘*T know this may be termed the invidious argument, but it is of no less weight and 
consideration in the present controversy. Search the history of the church from the 
time of the first heretic of any note, to the present times, and you will find without a 
single exception, that the opposers of creeds have always been heretics! They never 
opposed creeds until creeds were opposed to them! Creeds have always been insur- 
mountable barriers in the way of the successful propagation of heresy, and until they 
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are removed, or fall into disrepute, the heretic can never hope to succeed in removing 
the landmarks of truth. Does not this constitute the strongest of all arguments in be- 
half of creeds? If the truth is of any importance, and above a]l, if it is the instrument 
in the hand of the Holy Spirit of the sanctification of the people of God, ought we not 
to embrace and appreciate the only means of maintaining truth, and the only security 
against the introduction of heresy. The prevalence of heresy is only retarded by the 
adherence to our sound and scriptural creeds, and the removing of them will be as the 
opening of the floodgates to every system that is dangerous in doctrine, and unscrip- 
tural in practice. Creeds are the first object of assault to every heretic, and when this 
is successful, more than half his work of desolation is accomplished. It is a startling 
consideration, and ought to arouse every friend of truth, that the opposers of creeds 
have always been heretics! No man in any age of Christianity that could possibly by 
any liberality of construction be termed orthodox, was ever known to array himself in 
opposition to sound and scriptural creeds—or to the principle of a creed, apart from 
the consideration of its orthodoxy.” 

More Unton.—A circular has been published in Massachusetts, proposing union of 
action in the promotion of Sabbath School instruction, in which we find the following 
passage ; ‘‘what a delightful sight to see Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Universalists, §-c., all joined in amicable deliberation upon this holy and 
engrossing subject!” The Editor of the (Unitarian) Christian Register of Boston, in 
referring to this liberal scheme of union remarks : 

‘*It binds together by the bonds of sympathy and love the disciples of a common 
Master, who, under other circumstances, are too apt to think that they show the sin 
cerity of their faith, by the zeal they display in the cause of their own sect, as able and 
constant partisans.” 

We must confess that we cannot keep pace with such a march of religious improve- 
ment ; but it is not improbable that some in our Church may yet discover that Unita- 
rianism, and Universalism, are merely ‘errors of the head and not of the heart,” and 
may be admitted as holding with us for ‘‘substance of doctrine” provided they are 
not accompanied by ‘ viciousness of life.”— Presbyterian. 





Sacred Music. 


A respected friend has sent us the following extract from the 35th letter of Doctors 
Reed and Matherson’s ‘‘ Visit to the American Churches,” with the hope that the first 
criticism it comtains may not be wholly useless. The evil of which they complain, is 
not—we are sorry to say—confined to a single denomination, but seems to be regard- 
ed with favor, in too many of our churches. We presume that a majority of its advo- 
cates will not openly contend, that the congregation should not join in the songs of 
Zion, yet the manner in which this part of divine worship is frequently conducted, ren- 
ders it apparently,—at least—an act of temerity for any, except the scientific choir to 
join in it. The result has been, that in this particular, many of our churches have be- 
come mere concert rooms, where a few are liberally remnnerated for their vocal per- 
formances, and an act of solemn devotion is converted into a matter of musical taste. 

Religious Intelligencer. 
Extract from the thirty-fifth Letter of Doctors Reev and Matneson’s Visit to the 
American Churches. 

“*T have, I believe, already described the usual order of public worship; it is in the 
four principal denominations, most pleasantly like our own. I have nevertheless, 
something to observe on its manner. The singing generally, and universally with the 
Congregationalists, is not Congregational. It is a performance entrusted to a band of 
singers, more or less skilful; and as such, may sometimes afford one pleasure, but as 
an act.of worship, it disappoints you greatly ; at least if you have been accustomed to 
the more excellent way. You have the sense of being a spectator and auditor; not of 
a participant ; and this is destructive of the spirit of devotion. With its best execu- 
tion, it is not half so fine as the concurrent voices of a thousand persons, pouring forth 
their grateful sentiments in holy psalmody ; and in its lowest estate, it is poor and 
chilling indeed. A good sermon is often made, or marred by the hymn. I fear many 
a one has been sadly marred by it in New England. I recollect on one occasion, be- 
fore sermon, that beautiful hymn of Watts’, ms Holy Spirit, heavenly dove,” &c. 
was sung. There were some seven hundred people present ; but the hymn rested with 
six or seven persons in the gallery. The last line of each stanza was left to the female 
voices. At the line, ‘‘ And our devotions die,” to give the dying notes the more effect, 
it was left to one voice. The young woman kept her breath and diminished her tones 
as long as she could, and then turned round on her companions and smiled. 

On another occasion, which was a special meeting of prayer and exhortation for the 
conversion of the world, I inquired of my brethren, uniting with me in the service, 
whether we could not close with the fine doxology, ‘‘ From all that dwell below the 
skies,” &c., and the Old Hundredth tune? ‘‘ Most certainly,” was the cheerful reply. 
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It appeared, however, that there was another party to be consulted. Our wish was 
conveyed to the singers ; and the singers sent tlieir respects, saying that they could not 
sing it, as they were prepared with another piece. The consequence was, that a solemn 
service was closed, and sadly cooled down by a performance in which none could join, - 
in which none were meant to join, and in which none cared to join. Much laudable 
attention 1s now paid to the psalmody of the churches; and one may hope that it will 
lead to a preference of congregational singing ; as finer in taste, and as essential to an 
expression of common worship. To be so it must cease to be professional ; for the 
professors will seek to exclude the people. It must be steadily considered as an act of 
worship, in which all should unite ; and the maxim must be,—that display is not wor- 
ship. I am persuaded the Congregational body suffers much in comparison with others, 
from the want of this. Their music, when well executed, may be attractive, but it is 
not edifying ; it may suit heterodoxy, and help it; but it is not a suitable medium for 
warm affections and universal praise. It is also a strange departure from the practices 
of their fathers. The Puritans and Presbyterians are renowned for a common delight 
in the exercise of worship; and many a hill-side rung with the solemn melody of their 
united praises,” ; 





Funeral Among the Natives. 


On Wednesday, the 11th of March, the obsequies of Betsy McKinzie, oldest daugh- 
ter of old Mama, were performed on the Island at present occupied by the retainers of 
that once wealthy and respectable family. This island, in the days in which the un- 
holy traffic in slaves was carried on here, was the entrepot of the surrounding country, 
and became the residence of the rich. Since the hydra has been dislodged and driven 
from this section of the country, it has been converted into a cemetrey. Knowing the 
dignity of the family of which the deceased was a member, we concluded the pomp, 
(or rather mummery,) would be correspondent, and therefore at the time appointed, 
repaired to the scene. Arriving there, the first object which struck our vision, was 
one from which our civilized sensibilities recoiled—the body was in a coffin, considera- 
bly too much contracted in dimensions, to admit the top to go down to its proper place. 
Our readers can fancy the only method by which it could be attached to the sides ; and 
that method was eventually resorted to. The grave was dug in a house covered with 
thatch, and enclosed on the sides with mats, in which the corpse also was placed, on 
an elevation raised by the earth from the excavation. Shortly after our arrival, the 
ceremony commenced ; the dancers were in one group, and the mourners in another. 
The former performed their part, by marching in regular processions through the town, 
displaying and firing muskets ; making a circuit each time of the house containing the 
body, and dancing, or rather dodging to the most inharmonious sounds to which the 
term music was ever prostituted ; at the same time writhing their whole frames into 
every contortion and gesticulation of which they were capable. The dancing proces- 
sion consisted partly of very ancient women, and among the latter, was one over whom, 
in our opinion, a hundred rainy seasons have howled their thunder, who displayed a 
degree of animation and muscular vigor, that was truly astonishing. We were almost 
led to conclude that the old matron had discovered the philosopher’s stone, that the 
alchymists so anxiously but vainly sought. 

Near the house, in front of that containing the corpse, Far Gay, (noted for juggling 
abilities,) was submitting a number of women to trial in the following ceremony ; each 
woman was provided with a small stone, or pebble, and into a brass kettle placed in 
the midst, each was separately made to throw her pebble, pronouncing in the act this 
invocation: ‘If I kill this woman, (alluding to the deceased,) God must kill me just 
as I throw this stone into this kettle.” ‘This ceremony has reference to a belief exist- 
ing among all the African tribes along this part of the coast, that no rich person dies 
by the visitation of God: their death is always the result of the evil machinations of 
their own domestics, political rivals, or other interested persons. This being done, 
the pebbles were, with all due form, placed in the head of the coffin. The deceased 
was then harrangued, but what the orator said, not understanding the language, we 
were unable to comprehend ; we were however afterwards told, he exhorted her to 
take vengeance on her murderers. Every emphatical word of the orator was respond- 
ed to by a stroke on the breast of the deceased, (the lid of the coffin being off,) with a 
stick which, when the harrangue was over, was placed inthe coffin. A razor was next 
brought and placed between the cloths that enveloped the body ; with which, we were 
told, she would inflict death on the person that witched her. After this, a sheep was 
immolated, and held while bleeding alternately over the grave and the body, until both 
were pretty well siained. Powder was next put in requisition, and ignited on the body. 
The eulogium was then pronounced in recitative, which gradually melted into a tolera- 
bly solemn dirge. The performer occupied so much time, that others who were anxious 
to participate in the honor of officiating became weary, and manifested considerable 
impatience ; a deep growl, however, from Far Gay, brought the orator to a close. 
Far Gay immediately commenced and occupied the remainder of the time allotted tq 
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this part ofthe ceremony. On being informed that the body would not be deposited 
until the rice for the deceased's dinner was ready, we stepped to the house of mourning. 
There we saw a dozen women ranged in columns on the ground, pouring forth the most 
bitter lamentations, writhing and twisting the muscles of their faces, with evident labor, 
in order, if possible, to discompose their lachrimaries, and cause an egress of ‘ eye 
woter.” This scene afforded us the most conclusive evidence of the difference between 
mourning and grieving. Ola Mama wept without any difficulty ; her tears were the 
overflowing of a heart big with grief; those of the others, were the result of the con- 
trivance of mercenaries procured for the occasion; or of domestics who endeavored to 
please the mistress, by thus expressing their attachment to the daughter; but who, 
no doubt, wept as many on such occasions, in other and civilized sections of the earth, 
weep that their masters have jnst died. Rice being ready, we were notified that 
the deposit was about to be made, and repaired to the spot. A bowl of rice saturated 
with palm-oil and neatly served up, was placed in the head of the coffin; the top was 
then put on and the whole lowered in the grave. Four men jumped on it, who, 
with those on the outside, commenced throwing the earth with their hands, and in a 
few minutes the excavation was completely filled up. As soon as the earth was all 
placed on the spot, the dancing tribe was called in: and they performed their part by 
dancing to the music, following each other in a circle, and crossing the grave about 
midway. ‘This mode of dancing was in a few moments abandoned, and resort had to 
another, unusual at least in the civilized world, which was by kneeling and accompany - 
ing the discordant beat of the drum, by regular and well timed pulsations of the hands 
on the ground, until the place that covered the newly-deposited tenant showed no in- 
dications of having been lately disturbed. Five or six muskets heavily charged, were 
then fired over the spot, and the mummery closed by placing a cotton string diagonally 
over the whole length of the grave, and which, Far Gay endeavored to persuade us 
would inevitably catch the person that witched the deceased. 

It is really to be lamented that these poor deluded people are so ignorant, as to be 
thus imposed upon. That the great mass of them believe this string possesses a magic 
charm, we have no doubt ; consequently, whoever hereafter should be accused by the 
headmen of the death of this woman will by general consent be found guilty. In such 
cases, evidence is never thought of; simple accusation, by any one, is conclusive evi- 
dence ; that some one will be accused before three months have rolled away, we have 
no doubt; and woe be to the person, if he should not be able to purchase a commuta- 
tion of punishment, perpetual slavery will be the inevitable consequence. Thus the 
artful and designing headmen keep the people in ignorance that they may the more 
easily dupe them.—Liberia Herald. 





Queries addressed to Y, the author of an article in the February number of the Re- 


ligious Monitor, on the nature and extent of the obligations assumed in religious cove- 
nanting : 


1. Can any circumstance, end, or motive lower the standard of moral obedience ; or 
can the law, for any reason, ask less of the saint than it does of the sinner ? 

2. Does God now covenant with man to receive an obedience less holy than that 
which he required in the first covenant ? 

8. What kind of failure in the performance of moral duty, is that at which God is 
not angry? 

4. Does God’s withholding that grace necessary to perform perfect obedience, excuse 
the believer from performizg it ? 

5. Is there any moral difference in the obligation of the law, in the hands of Christ, 
as Mediator, and as God in his essential character ? 

6. In what sense does moral impossibility free any person from an obligation to ren- 
der perfect obedience to the Divine law ? 


7. In what sense does the believer, in covenanting, recognise the perfect holiness 
of the Divine Law? 


Querr.—Your correspondent Y thinks that in vowing or covenanting we ought not to 
vow perfect obedience. Will he or some other of your able correspondents, tell us what 
we are to leave out? The Lord is our strength promised—that is perfect. The Law 
is the rule and measure of our obedience—that is perfect. Perfect holiness is the de- 
sign of all gospel ordinances, and if our vow is not to stand in harmony with these, he 
is bound to tell us what we are to leave out. 


° 






A correspondent very properly suggests, that, as there is no obligation assumed in Cove- 
nanting different from that assumed in making a profession of religion, and that as the usual 
mode of stating the question is calculated to excite, in some minds, a prejudice against the 
duty of Religious Covenanting, it would be better to have the question stated in the following 


terms—‘* What is the extent of the obligation assumed by persons making a public prefession 
of the name of Christ 1”’ 
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NOTICE. 


‘Tne subscriber has purchased, together with the Monitor, all its 
outstanding subscription dues, which amount to abeut $2,400, and 
he hopes he may be allowed to suffer in his pecuniary interests 
by the non-payment of the same. He will esteem it as a special fa- 
vor to have remittances made as soon as possible, that he may be 
able to meet his engagements. It is hoped that those acting as agents 
will give attention to this matter—aAll letters and communications 
must be addressed to the subscriber and be post, paid, unless when 
enclosing money or the names of new subscribers, or when relating 
immediately to the interests of the Monitor.—F ormeragents are humbly 
requested to continue their agency. In the subscriber’s absence, 
pergons visiting the city can transact business in relation to the Moni- 
tor, by calling on Mr. Axprew Waire, at the printing office, No. 71 


State-street. ‘i 
JAMES MARTIN. 


N. B. Another number will complete thagj2th Vol. of the Monitor. All who are in ar- 
rears for the same, or any previous Vol., are ré{uested to make payment with as little delay 
as possible. Monies can be conveniently forwarded by such ministers and elders as will at- 
tend the ensuing meeting of Synod, where there will be a person in readiness to receive the 
same, As we have agreed to enlarge the Monitor, after the present Vol. is completed, it is 
earnestly desired that all subscribers, who are indebted to us, will give due attention to this 
notice. : J. M. 
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